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MAD AM, 


P the following Diſcourſe is as 
Happy in its Execution, as it is 
Important in its Defign, it will 
hz A not be, (give me leave to ſay,) 
Pw altogether unworthy of a Royal 
n Nan. 2 
The Deſign is of great Conſequence; and, 
I think, New: It is to remove a prevailing, 
and invererate Miſtake, which firſt ſprang, and 
now thrives in a Soil too indulgent to it, and 
2 Soil too difficultly ſubdu'd, the Pride and 
Ill-Nature, and Melancholy, and Vice of 
Mankind. I mean, Map am, Thar falfe 
Opinion, that Reflection on Providence, 
. LP « That 


DEDTICUTION 

.. DEDICATION. 

That this World is, in its own Nature, That 
c is, by God's Appointment, a World of 
«.-Sorrow, a Scene of Miſery, a Vale of Tears; 
cc and that to be in it, is to be wretched una- 
Lc voidably.”” W hereas this Treatiſe ſhall en- 
deavour to make it manifeſt, That Providence 


dious of the Accommodation, Preventive of 
the Accidents, Corrective of the Miſtakes, 
and Liberal ot the Wants, but Laviſh, alſo, 
tothe Luxuries of Man; and that God does 
bot only permit, but enable us, and not only 
$ enable, but enjayn us, to be Happy; Happy, 
E roa much greater Degree than ve are, That is, 
than we chuſe to be. 
Nowr is that Error I combat, an Error of the 
Voulgar, Unlearned, or Sinful only; But the 
Learned, Wiſe, and Good, have fatally con- 
tributed their ſacred Authority towards the Pro- 
puagation, and Eſtabliſhment of it: Either 


preſent Pain, or an indiſcreet, tho' well intend- 
Ed Zeal, in the Recommendation of a Better 
3 World. 8 k 

Moſt of them have, as it were caſually, let 
fall from their Pens, which purſu'd ſome other 
Principal Point, too ſevere, and unguarded In- 


timations to the Diſcredit of our preſent State: 


Many have made an Invective on this Life, 
a general Drift that mingled it ſelf in all their 
Diſcourſes, and Converſations: And ſome 

have 


is not only Gracious in the Compoſition, Stu- 


through Inadvertency, or the Reſentment of 


nut” 


have made it their particular Theme, and av 
edly, derermmately, and ſtrifly drove at this 


very Point; without adjoining the true Cau- 


ſes, the proper Cures, the right Ules, and ſalu- 
tary Effects ot our Misfortunes and Pains ; and 
thus have left Grounds, of future Argument 
againſt the Goodneſs, and thrown a preſent 
Cloud over the Glory of the Great Diſpoſer 
of Events, the King of Time, and of Eter- 
nity. | 
bh Mapam, one of his moſt ſhining 
Repreſentatives on Earth, patronize and vindi- 


cate a Vindication of his Providence; let one 
of the principal Ornaments of human Life in- 
dulge A true Eſtimate of it; let her-graciouſly  _ 2 
defend a Refutation ot an Error, which flows 2 
from a Decay of that Faith, of which. our dread | | 
Sovereign is the great Defender; and, Which 
leads to a „ of that Morality, of 


which her own correct Conduct is the diſtin- 


DEDICATION. © 


1 


x c 
$> oo 
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guiſh'd Glory. Let that Queen who is nearly. ©: 


concern'd in the ſad Occaſion that turn'd my 


Thought on this Subject, take it into her Pro- 


tection ; her Protection will recommend it to 


the World, and her Example will ſupply the 


Defects of this Compoſition on ir. | 
And, M a Þ AM, as your Example will aſſiſt 
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r 
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me, ſo that good Providence, whoſe Ways 1 


preſume to aſſert, grant, that your Fortune 

may too! That your moſt ſacred Majeſty, from 

this joy ful and unclouded Morning of your 
A 3 Reign, 


DE DIC ATT ON. 
Reign, may ſhine forth a long and illuſtriqus 
Day, as an unanſwerable Inſtance of temporal 
Happineſs, and an unqueſtionable Heir of Eter- 
nal, is the conſtant and fervent Prayer of, 


4 


MADAM, 
| Your Majeſty's moſt obedient, 


* . 
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The PREFACE. 


| Know not well why, but the Paſſions are a Favourite 
I Subjett with Mankind: The Reaſon may poſſibly be, Be- 


cauſe Men are much concern d with them, both as to them- 


ſelves, and others; and where we have a Self-concern, we 


have an Attention. Or, becauſe they are ſuch powerful, and 
univerſal Springs, that almoſt all the Pleaſures, Pains, De- 
ſigns, and Actions of Life ars owing to them; and therefore 
it is our Intereſt to know them well: Or, becauſe every Man 
carrying them in his own Breaſt, he thinks be knows them 

« well already, and is therefore an able Judge of ſuch Com- 
pm 3 and thus his Pride has a Fondneſ for them: Or, 
ecauſe the Paſſions, like the Boy at the Fountain, fall in 
love with their own Repreſentations : Or, becauſe many are 


* all Paſſion, andif Men conſider a Treatiſe on the Paſſions, 


as a Hiſtory of themſelves, it is no wonder they read it with 
Pleaſure. Or, becauſe what a moſt celebrated Antient writ 
on this Subject is loſt, to the great Regret of the learned, and 
polite World, which is ſiudious of ſome Reparation of that 
Loſs; and the more ſo, becauſe what other Antignts have 
left on that Head, is imperſect, and ſhort. | 

Being ſenſible how difficult it is ta gain Attention for 
Works of Divinity, I have inſiſted more on the Paſſions, than 
any other Head of the. following Diſcourſe; in Hopes of 8 
more welcome Reception prepar'd for it, by that general Taſte, 
or Diſpoſition of Heart, which I have mentioned. I have 
mark'd the Diſtinctions, and Peculiarities of the Paſſions, 
with ſome Care. . 

A French Author, has treated of them with ſuch Accura- 
cy, and Applauſe, that it conciliated ta him the particular 
Favaur of a celebrated Queen, who we pi for the Death of 
the Author of that Piece, _ ſhe had never ſeen the Man, 

A 4 But 


: The PR E „ . 
Bat he had a wrong Byaſs on him through the Whole 16 


the Prejudice of it ;, nor could 1 reap any Advantage from 
him beſide that of having ſuch an Example of Yotuftry, 
and Diſcernment ; of which, what Uſe I have madt I do 
not hope, but fear, the Reader will too eaſily perceive.” That 
Author indeed diſplays the Paſſions at large, and purſues 
them into all their ſeveral Branthes, whereas I could find 

Room for the Primary, or Radical Paſſions only, at preſent ; 
bat they may, one Day, (hoot under Her Majeſty's benign 
Inſtuente, (who like the Queen above-mentioned, is the 
greateſt Enconrager of Arts) and give that one Tree of hu- 
man Knowledge its entire Growth. _ 

But as imperfect᷑ as the Diſcourſenow is, (of which Iam 
very ſenſible) I perſnade myſelf the Reader will find an un- 
common Variety in it; and that the Obſervations, which are 
by no Means drawn from Books, but the Life, are ſo far 
Juſt, that any one who is at the Pains of looking on them, 
may poſſibly find Truths which his own Experience can atteſt, 
yrs thus be a Witneſs, as well as a Judge, of what is here 
written : He may find ſome Traces, ſome Features of bis 
own Condition, as the Trojan met his own Picture on a 
foreign Shore. I wiſh, (a rare Wiſh in a Writer) that I 
could be reſuted in what is here advanc'd, for ſome of the 
Truths are very melancholy. I hope the great Length will 
be excuſed, ſince the Nature of the Sub ect ir eaſily 
have betray d me into a much greater Tranſgreſſion againſt 
the common Limits of this kind of Writing, 

If this Piece in any tolerable Degree anſwers its Title, 4 
Peruſal will not be thrown away upon it. For I loo on it 
as one of the Deſiderata in Literatmre, and that of the near- 
eſt, and moſt general Gontern to Man. 


COLOSS. 


COLOSS Ma 


Set your Affections on Things above, and not on 
Things on the Earth. 


E by no Means queſtion, but that the Birth, 
and Life, and Death, and Reſurrection of 
our Lord, were Acts ot infinite Merit; 
Merit ſufficient to ſatisfy God's Juſtice, and 

bring Sinners to the Terms ot Reconcile- 
ment, and Salvation : But we mult not imagine thar they 
wrought any Change, or Confuſion in the Nature 
of Things, God is as pure as ever, and Iniquity is as 
much his Averſion: Tho? he can be reconciled to Sinners, 
he cannot be reconciled to Sin; and tho? the Sinner may 
be ſaved, he cannot be Javed unleſs he, firſt, be changed; 
for [Heaven has no more Admittance for Corruption, 
than it had before. And therefore the unchangeable Ho- 
lineſs of God requires, that notwithſtanding all our Lord 
has done to fave us, we ſhould ſtill work out our own 


Salvation, by a Conformity to his Example. as well as 


a Dependance on bis Merit; nor, molt impiouſly, make 
his Merit an Encouragement of Sin, 


For this Reaſon, the Chriſtian is called on to be born. to 


live, to die, and to riſe again, in a Moral Senle for wm 
atu- 


2 Atrue Eſtimate of Human Life. 
Natural, all theſe Acts are Acts of Neceſſity. [Theſe Ex; 
preſhons import ſo many ſeveral Stages in the Chriſtian 
Courle. 


By Nature we are born of Fleſh and Blood, which gives 
us & Conſtitution fond ot what is preſent, and careleſs of 
what is future: And therefore to ſecure the future, we are 
told, that the Spirit of God is a new Principle of Life, 
which, when received into the Soul, will impreſs on it 
new Thoughts, new Aims, and new Defires; and to re- 
ceive this Principle, and theſe Impreſſions, is the Chri- 
ſtian Birth. 5 | 


By Nature we live a Life of Senſe and Self-will, which 
is deſtructive of our eternal Intereſt ; and therefore we are 
enjoined to take the Will of Chriſt for our Rule, and his 
Practice for our Example; and this is the Chriſtian Life. 


By Nature we die thro a Separation of Soul and Body; 
but this Separation makes it well with none, with who 
it was not well betore; and therefore we are enjoined to N 
die to Sin; and this is the Chriſtian Death. | 


| By Nature (or by God's Appointment in Nature) we are 
tOriſe again whether we will, or no; but nothing that is 


'- * of pure force ean produce an Effect to any one's ſpiritual 


Advantage; and therefore are we to riſe by Choice, that 
is, by ſetting our A ffections on Things above; and this is 


©  theChriſtian State, and that which the Text particularly 


calls for. 


I ſhall begin with explaining the Words. The firſt 
Word in the original Text contains the whole Act of our 

Duty. We tranſlate it, ſet your Affection s, but more is 
implied in it. We cannot love any thing without judging 
of its Worth; or can we judge of the Worth of any Thing, 
without taking it into our Thoughts; and the Word ſigui- 
fies each ot theſe Acts, to * think, to + judge, and to love. 


PA 


Rom. 12. + Rom AN 


ln the Text. 
9 Thus 
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| Thus the whole Signification of the Word not og dye 
e 


es us the whole Act of our Duty, butlikewiſe the 


| neceflary for th Practice of it; think, judge, and then 
love. * 


The next Words are Things above; Sbe wing the Ob- 


3 ect of our Duty. Now t ings above, in the Stile of 


Scripture, fignifie the Things of Grace, and the Things 


of Glory. The Things of Grace, are Holineſs, Juſtice, 
Temperance, Charity, and all other Chriſtian Vertues. 


Prov. xv. 24. The — Life is above to the Wiſe, that he 
may depart from Hell beneath; that is, every wiſe Man 


will be religious; for this is the Way above, that upper, 
exalted Way that leadsto Lite; But Sin is the low and ig- 


nominious Way, ſo low, that there is nothing beneath 
it but Hell, to whichitleads. | 


Secondly, by Things above, are meant the Things of 
Glory; as the beatifick Viſion of God, the Preſence of 
Chriſt, the Converſation of Angels, the Fellowſhip of 
Saints; Bodies glorified, Souls ennobled, Faculties enlarg- 


ed, and entertained with tranſporting Objects, and reple- 


niſhed with unmixed Joys! all theſe Things are meant by 
Things above: And one would imagine that an Injuncti- 


on could not be ungrateful, to ſet our Affections on Things 
like theſe. | 


And yet it is ungrateful to moſt of us; and that for this 
Reaſon, becauſe there are Things on the Earth roo, Things 


contrary in their Nature, and inconſiſtent in their Choice, 


with the Things now mentioned : Pleaſant Things, and 
ſuch whole Pleaſures are preſent, and palpable, and always 
at hand: Pleafures of Appetite and Senſe, thoſe winning 
Maſters, under whoſe Dominion we ſpend the firſt of our 


' Years for want of Reaſon, and (too often) the reſt, in ſpite 


of it: -Pleaſures, that thro' their Number, and Opportu- 
nity, and Prepoſſeſſion, and Cuſtom, get ſucha fatal A- 


ſcendant, that unleſs we are always on our Guard againſt 


them, our Love of things above will either never ſpring, 
or (what is all one) neyer come to Maturity, And _ 


3 Atruc Eflimateof Human Life. 
the Reaſon of that Caution ys er in the laſt Words 
of the Text, not on Things on the Earth 


Having thus explained the Words, I proceed to ſhew 


the particular Method of practifing the Duty contained in 


them; which conſiſts (as I have already intimated) in 
thoſe three Acts; Firſt, Thinking of; Secondly, Judg- 
ing; Thirdly, Loving the Things above. 


To think of them is the beginning of our Duty. No- 
thing can act on the Soul but by the Mediation of 
Thought; that which we think not ot, moves us no more 
than that which is not: And there ſore it is no: ſo much the 
Beauty, or Excellency, or Gratetuineſs, or Fitneſs of an 


Object, as Thought that makes us love. The Object 


brings in the Matter, but Thought gives the Form to the 
Paſſion; and it we think not of a Thing, it is impoſlible 
 weſhouldlove it, be it never ſo lovely. : 


If therefore we would work our ſelves to a proper Zeal 
for Things above, it is neceſſary that we ſhould allow our 
{elves ſtated Seaſons of thinking on them : We muſt call 
them into our Mind, and make them the Matter of our 
ſerious Contemplation , and then the moſt deſireable 
Things will certainly move in us a ſuitable Defire, 


Nor is it ſtrange that Thought ſhould be neceſſary to 
give us an Affection for Things Spiritual and remote, 
when it is neceſſary to give us a Perception of Things ſen- 


fible, and at Hand. The Eye may be open on an Gbject 


which it does not ſee; and the Ear ftruck with Sounds 
which it does not hear, if Thought is intenſely engag'd 
another Way, But ſmall Attention, indeed, is — 
to give Things ſenſible, and preſent their full Force on us. 
Aud this is the Reaſon of that Advantage; which earthly 
Things have on our Choice, above heavenly: They are im- 
mediate; their Preſence is their Power. But religious 
Thought, and that only, can rob them of this fatal Ad- 
vantage; which is a ſtrong Argument for the Practice of 

this Duty: Thought can make abſent things preſent, take 
away 
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away the Diſtance between Earth and Heaven, and make 


an eternal Good, though future, a better Entertainment, 
and fuller Satisfaction to the Mind, than all the Pleaſures 


| of Sin, tho' at Hand. . 


I conſeſs, indeed, fince Heaven forces it ſelf on our 
Thoughts, from a thouſand Occaſions, whether we will 
or no; that many think of Heaven, and yet do not deſire 
it as much as they ought ; but this I affirm, that every Man 
deſires it in proportion to his Thinking: For no Man but 
wiſhes for Heaven, while Heaven is on his Mind; and if 


every tranſient Glance of Thought can procurea Wiſh, it 


is a good Argument, that a fixed and frequent Contempla- 
tion would produce no leſs than an effectual Will. If there- 
tore we affect not Heaven enough, it is becauſe we con- 
template it too little. 


Indeed there is one ſtrange Conſideration which offers it 
felf on this Subject: Since our common Noticn of Thi 
above repreſents them as infinitely preferable to all other, 
how is it poſſible that they ſhould not ever engage our 


Thoughts? how is it poſſible, that Mankind which abhors 


nothing ſo much as Pain, ſhould not be for ever meditating 
on that Place, which we confeſs to be the Seat of perfect 


' Exemption from it? how is it poſſible, that Mankind 


which toils out a weary Life in eager Purſuits of every Ap- 
pearance of Good, ſhould forget that which we confeſs the 
Supream ? for tis too manitelt, that as the Thoughts of 
Heaven, and heavenly Things enter moſt rarely into our 
Minds, ſo they hang the moſt looſely there, and are ſooneſt 
diſlodged trom their ſlender hold on us. Every new Ob- 
ject, tho' never ſo trifling, foreign, or abſurd, is ſufficient 
to divert us from the Importance ot them, 


The Holy Scripture is frequent in aſſerting, that the De- 
vil is actually and perpetually converſant among us. His 
End and Buſineſs being to ſeduce, deceive, and deſtroy. 
Nor can there be a greater human Demenſtration of this 
Truth, than this Inſtance of our Thoughts, with regard 
to the Contemplation of eternal Happineſs; A 
+ AaCK- 
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Slackneſs, Avocations, ings; Wanderings, and Inter- 
ruptions, are ſo unaccountable, fo contrary to their Nature 


and Manner of Attention, when applied to worldly Ob- 


jects, that they cannot ſeem to receive their Conduct from 


any — either Voluntary, or Mechanical, that is 
purely within our ſelves, but from the extrinſick Influ- 
ence, and Injection of that evil Spirit. And according! 

we find him charged, Mat. xiii. 19. with this very Fact 


of ſnatching away good Thoughts from the Heart of Man. 
And, indeed, it Men but grant that there is fuch a Pow- 


er, and that he can tempt us, (which, it we deny, we muſt 


ceaſe to be Chriſtians,) the other tollows of it {elf : For 


the Region of the Soul, in which the Devil forges his 


Wiles to deceive us, is the Imagination ; and his Manner 
of working is by forming Images, or exciting Motions 
there, which become the immediate Matter of our 


Thought; and his Time of working is then particularly, 


when he perceives our Minds are religiouſly diſpoſed; for 


then he is moſt afraid of loſing his Hold on us. And thence 


comes to paſs (what I fear all of us have perceived) that at 
the Seaſons of Devotion a Languor, and Inattention often 
comes over us, which we feel neither before, nor after: 
For then eſpecially, he attempts our Imagination, and 


throngs it with foreign Matter. As therefore my Text 


requires the ſetting our Thoughts on Things above, in or- 
der to create ſuch a Reliſh, and kindle ſuch a Deſire as is 
due to them; ſo in order to ſetting our Thoughts en them, 


it is T to ſuperadd this Rule; that in the Seaſons aſ- 
. ſigned for ſuch Contemplation, we would always guard 


id 


* 
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our Thoughts with that Petition in the Lord's Prayer, De- 
liver us from Evil, that Evil- one (as it may be rendered) 
who is ever hovering round us to ſnateh away good 
Thoughts from our Hearts. 


But a Perſuaſive to ſerious Contemplation (and nothing 
leſs than ſerious Contemplation is ſufficient) muſt ſeem 
ſtrange to ſo gay an Age, which has diſtinguiſhed it ſelf 
by nothing more, than by carrying Diverſions to their 
greateſt, and moſt expenſive Height; Diverſions, which 
- arc 
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are theReverſe of ſerious Thayght : An Age, which 
cularly may be ſaid with Sempronia, * Plallere, & ſaltare 
ele gantius quam neceſſe eſt Probe, Pecuniz, an Fama mi- 
nus parceret haud facile diſcerneres. I cannot theretorebut 


repeat what cannot, I think, fail of ſome Effe& on all 
that hear it attentively. 


« Ah, my Friends! while we Laugh, all things are ſeri- 
et cus round about us: God is ſerious, who exerciſeth Pa- 
« tjence toward us; Chriſt is ſerious, who ſhed his Blood 
« for us; the Holy Ghoſt is ſerious, who ſtriveth againſt 
tec the Obſtinacy ot our Hearts; the Holy Scriptures bring 
© to our Ears the moſt ſerious things in the World; the 
« Holy Sacraments repreſent the moſt ſerious, and awful 
« Matters; the whole Creation is ſerious in ſerving God, 
© andus; all that are in Heavenor Hell, are ſerious; how, 
© then can we be gay? To give theſe excellent Words 
their full force, it ſhall be known, that they came not 
from the Prieſthood, but the Court; and from a Courtier 
as eminent as England ever boaſted. 


I ſhall now proceed to my ſecond Head, Judging of 
the Things above; which is the ſecond Act of our Duty. 
7 As judging of them without thinking, which ſome do, 
(or ourConverſazions and Preſſes would not be ſo guilty as 
they are,) is prepoſtrous; ſo thinking of them without 
Judging, is incompetent, and ſhort, We muſt therefore 
Judge likewiſe of the Things above; that is, we muſt 
- think of them comparatively, weigh them againſt all 
other Things, that may poſlibly ſtand in competition with 
them; and ſo on arational, and mature Deliberation, give 
them that Preference which they ſo well deſerve. 


Now. this ſecond Act of theSoul is neceſſary for the fixing 
our Affections, for this Reaſon ; becauſe the ſimple Act ot 
Thinking, indifferently raiſes our Love to every Thing 
that is pleaſurable; but when judgment comes to examine, 


— 


2 Saluſt. 


and diſcern berween thoſe pleaſurable Things, it will find 


monſtration of their 
tion vain, the Paſſions ſtrong, and the Underſtanding weak: 
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that ſome of them muſt be foregone, and rejected of Ne- 
ceſſity, becauſe they are inconſiſtent with, and deſtruc- 
tive of each other. And this in a particular Manner, is the 


Caſe between Things above, and Things upon the Earth; 


both of them offer Pleaſures, and fuch Pleafures as muſt 
neceſſarily cogage our Affections, on our firſt Contempla- 
tion of them: Butthofe two Kinds of Pleaſures are in- 
conſiſtent ; ſo contrary to each other, both in their Nature, 
and their Me ins, that it is impaſſible for one Soul to pur- 
ſue both; ſuch therefore, as eatertain a diſtracted Inclina- 
tion for both of them, are called in Scripture, Men of twp 

Souls, NY ; 


Since, then, it ĩs neceſſary to chuſe one, in order to eu- 


Joy either, let our Judgment examine theſe two Compe- 


titors for our Affections, Things above, and Things upon 
the Earth, and fee which of them is moſt likely to bring in 
the fulleſt Satisfaction to our Souls. | 


Firſt, let us put this World in the Ballance; and to avoid 
Confuſion in fo wide a Subject, let us ſeparately confider 
the different Orders, Ages, Aims, Relations, Conſtitu- 
tions, Tempers, and Patton: of Men; and ſee this Variety 
united in uneaſineſs and Complaint,  - 


Firſt, as to their Orders. The Peaſent complains aloud; 
the Courtier in Seccetrepines: In Want, what Diſtreſs? 


In Affluence, what Satiety ? The great are under as much 


Difficulty to expend with Pleaſure, as the Mean to labour 


with Succeſs. In Retirement, what Oſcitaucy, what 


Heavineſs? In the World, what Conflict, what Fatigue? 
The Ignorant, thro ill- grounded Hope, are diſappointed; 


the Knowing, thro Knowledge, deſpond. Ignorance oc- 


caſions Miſtake; Miſtake Diſappointment, andDiſappoint- 
ment is Miſery: Knowledge, on the other Hand, gives true 
Judgment, and true * of things below gives a De. 

ieney to our Peace. Good For- 
tune makesthe W illundiſciplined and difſoJute,theImagina- 
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A miſctable State! Affliction is the beſt School of Wil: 


dom; no Volumes are an Equivalent for the Neceſſity of 


Reflection that lays us under; but then it muſt be confeſſed 


we pay dear for its Inſtruction: And fince the End of Wiſ- 
dom is to lead usto Pleaſure, what fignifies that Wiſdom 
which is accompanied with Pain? 4 


The Marriage State only may be the moſt happy; but is 
the moſt dangerous; as fruit ful of Calamities, as it is of 
Relations; whoſe Capacity of being our greateſtPleaſures, 


s likewiſe their Capacity of being our greateſt Pains, And 


if we conſult Experience more than Reaſon in this Point, 
we have Grounds to fear the worſt. Nor is Reafon entirely 
on the other Side; for it there ate more Vices, than Vir- 
tues, more unfortunate than fortunate Accidents in Life, 
the Balance in this State, will probably turn againſt us: 
The Good in it we look on as as our Due, and therefore re- 
ceive it coldy, and without a proper Emotion ot Heart; 


the Bad is unexpected, and therefore keen the Reſentment 


of it: The Shaft is ſharp; the Surprixe dips it in Poiſon, 
and doubles our Anguiſh. Both Parties look on all that the 
other can do tor them as an abſolate Debt: Tuis Notion 
leaves both a much leſs Power to oblige, than to diſguſt; 


and conſequently makes Diſquiets almoſt una voidable. 


The State of Celibacy, unleſs it can work out an artifi- 
cial Happineſs for the Abſence of Exils, which requires a 
peculiar Strength of Mind, is a deſert, melancholy, and 
diſconſolate State: At the Maturity of Life, tender Affec- 


tions awake in the Heart, which demand their proper Ob- 
| 2 and pine for the want of them. In this State of Ce- 


libacy, they muſt either be extinguiſh'd, or continued 
without. Gratification: The firſt is a great Violence to Na- 
ture; the Second, her laſting Pain; and a Pain ot that 


Kind, which furniſhed the Platoniſts with their principal 


Idea of Hell. Our Paternal Affections muſt be drawn offs, 
yt a Mother's Milk, or they will corrupt, and turn to Dit- 
Sale. | | ; | 


5 f Husband, 
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- Hucband, and Father, tre the Titles of Honour which 


Nature diſpenſes, and endows them with greater Pleaſure, 
than any Titles which Fortune can confer. They that re- 


ſift the [mpulfes' of Nature, are reſſſted by her, in their 


new Schemes of Enjoyment; and Nature is a powerful 
Adverſary. He that has Children multiplies himfelt, and 
ives Happineſs many Channelsby which to flow in upon 
im: Letting the Heart ſtream out in Tenderneſs on its 
proper Objects, as it is the greateſt Duty, ſo it is the grea- 
reſt Bleſſing ot I. ife: To have no one, to whom we hear- 


tily wiſh well, and for whom we are warmly concerned, 


is a deplorable State. It may be ſaid, that Wiſdom will 
provide us with ſuch Objects, in every Condition: It 
may; but it would coſt us leſs Pains, if we ſuffered Na- 
ture to eaſe her of that Trouble. 


Perſons of Birth, Riches, Power, and Talents, thoſe 
ſhining, and env ed Characters, have all their peculiar E- 
vils, the Growth of their reſpective States. 1 


Firſt, Perſons of Birth: Theſe have their Eye on their 
Anceſtors; and would ha ve their Glory ſubſiſt on the Me- 
rit of the Dead. This the World will not agree to, but 
thinks that an Argument for Attainments of their own, 
which the Great by Birth look on as their Exemption from 
the Labour of them: Thus are they pain'd, where = | 
expect Homage, to find Reproach. They condemn tho 
of mean Extraction; and by that Contempt, as it were, 
exact their Hate ʒand generally have what they exact, with 
the bad Conſequences of it. Ardently they deſire Honours, 
becauſe it is natural to Men to deſire an Accumulation of 
that Good, ot which already they enjoy a Share: Hence a 
Diſappointment in this Purſuit, is more ſtinging to them, 
than others. Who is truly more noble for his high Birth? 
He that deſpiſes it: e that deſpiſes it as a Poſſeſſion, but 
values it as an Incitement to Virtue. Their Appellat ions 
are their Inſtructors, they are ſtiled Noble, on a Preſump- 
tion that they retain the Virtue; their Blood is ſtiled Gene · 
! ; : Tous, 
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rous, on a Preſumption that they retain the high Nature 
of their Anceſtors. Their Riches are not ſufficient. 


© Secondly, Men of Riches : Theſe Men, which is natu- 
ral, are ſo high in their Opinion of what they largely poſ- 
ſeſs, that they think to haveRiches, is to have every Thing 
that, they think them the Price for, and Title to all the 
World can give, or Man enjoy. Hence high Expectations, 
and high Reſentments, and every Evil is aggrandized by 
Theſe. Eyery wrong Accident is a Calamity, and not on- 
ly a Calamity, but nk jury too ; for havenot they a Ti- 
tle to better Things? Others, when they are ſick, are ſor- 
ry; but theſe are angry alſo, and look on a Gout, or a Fe- 
ver, as an Object of Reſentment; which is ſtill the ſtran- 
ger, becauſe, for the moſt Part, they invite them to their 
Habitations. 3 


Thirdly, Men of Power: They that have it in their Pow- 
er to make the Fortune, and Reputation ot others, may 
have, and often have as many Enemies, as thoſt whoſe 
Fortune, and Reputation they do not make. For Men 
are ſo fend of themſelves, as to think that all others can do, 
they ſhould do for them. This is unjuſt, but this is true. 
And bence it is, that all the Uneaſy, inſtead of venting their 
Paffion by ſtriking the Air, as it is natural for the Peeviſh 
in their Guſts of Rage to do, vent it often on Men in Pow- 
er, by ſhooting their Arrows at them, even bitter Words; 
becauſe Men are apt to think they contract an Importance, 
from the Importance of e injure. Whereas'tis 
rare that Men in Power give juſt Offence to ſuchas theſe: 
If they injure, they ſtoop not to theſe; they level at the 
Great, for that gives their Dignity the higheſt Satisfaction. 
The Great often juſtly are, the Mean otten unjuſtly will 
be their Enemies. Whete then are their Friends ? The 
muſt be few ; and thoſe tew are more likely to be ſecret E- 
nemies to them, than to any others with whom they paſs 
for Friends. Becauſe, Firſt, Men of Power. create the 
greateſt Envy, which is our ſtrongeſt Paſfion : Secondly, 
their Ruin would afford the largeſt Plunder, and our ewn 
Emolument is our chiefeſt Aim. 8 
| B 2 Fourthly, 


2 + 4, 
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Feourthly, Men ot Talents: If they do exert them, it 
will coſt them much Pains, and they may probably fail of 
Succeſs, through Malice ot Accident, or Indiſcretion of 
Choice. Or it they ſucceed in their Labour, their La- 
bour may not ſucceed in irs Reputation; or if it does, it 
is only ſetting themſelves a hard Task for the future; for 
it is double Shame to fall beneath them ſelves. Fame is ge- 
nerally theſe Mens Aim; and to fail of our Aim, be it ne- 
ver ſo idle, is Intelicity. An Author at his Lamp tells 
himſelf in Triumph, now the Toil is almoſt over, the 
Purchaſe at hand, he's within a Month of Immortality. 
But on Publication he finds the Pay ment deferred ; deferr d 
to the Day of his Death; too late a Payment of that 
which he cannot transfer to his Heir. There is no ſtrong- 
er Infatuation than this Deſire of chimerical Immortali- 
ty. It is very ſtrange; but the Secret of jt is this: God 
implanted in the Soul a violent Deſire of Approbation, in 
order to ſtimulate Men into an Attainment ot his own Ap- 
probation, which is the moſt valuable; as he implanted in 
the Soul ſtrong Hope, and Fear, and Love, that he him - 
ſelt might be the Object of them, as my Text directs: 
But as theſe Affections when they ſtop ſhort on Teniporals, 
become Pains ;ſo this violent Deſire of Approbation, when 
it ſtops ſhort at Men, becomes, the moſt admirably wiſe 
in God's Deſign, that ridiculous, and ſeemingly unac- 
countable Folly ot which I ſpeak: And the wiſeſt of Men, 
-not attending to this, have ſometimes ſtarted in Surprize 
and Shame, on diſcovering that ſome of their nobleſt De- 
figns had their Riſe, and Termination' in that moſt deſpi- 
cable Poinr, the Opinion of Men. Thus you ſee that the 
Thirſt of Apprebation, when miſapply'd becomes a Fol- 
Ye and incurs Shame, which it would moſt avoid. And 
_ this is the State of the greateſt Gifts that Omnipotence can 
beſtow, when turned on improper Ends. This, there- 
tore, which might ſeem digreſſive, is not ſo; it tends to 
demonſtrate the Miſeries of this Life, ſince hence it ap- 
s, that we have Reaſon to ſtand in Dread of the very 


| 7 ot our Nature, as well as the Imperfections 
of it. ä KY 
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Secondly, Conſider the different Ages: Young Men de- 
fire paſſionately, and therefore are afflictively diſappoin- 
ted. The e chiefly Gratifications | of Senſe, and 
therefore ſoon impair their Appetites tor them, and anti- 
cipate old Age by Infirmities. 


They areextreamly mutable in their Inclinations, and 
theretore as ſome Things by Nature cannot, others, 
through their own Temper, ſhall nor pleaſe them long, 


They are faſtidious in their Pleaſures, as thinking the 
moſt delicate and exalted, the Prerogativeof their Time 
of Lite: Thus they reject many, and impair the reſt. 


Thereare prone to Anger, becauſe unſubdued by For- 
tune, and unapprized by Wiſdom of what they ought to, 
expect: Hence are they diſpleaſed with others without 
Cauſe, and then with themſelves, for being fo ; for gene- 
rally their Senſe of being in the Wrong is as quick, as their 
Propenſity to it, is ſtrong. 


They have not a ſufficient Regard for Things of Utili- 
ty, (becauſe they never wanted, ) and find the bad Effects 
ot it; what Pride can better taſte, pleaſes them more: 
Hence they are very tender of their Honour, before they 
have gained any; and thus are they pain d, not only about 
Things that are, but Things alſo, that are not. ä 


They are credulous becauſe unexperienced; deceĩv- 
ed, becauſe credulous; and qutrageous, becauſe deceiv- 
ed: And hence, from too fond an Opinion, they are apt 
to conceive too inveterate a Diſlike fot Mankind; as fruit - 
ful a Source ot Evil, as their finſt Miſtake. 


The young Man's Field of Reflection is ſmall, for little 
is paſt; his Field of Hope large, for much is to come; 
which falling in with Vivacity of Spirits, and Vanity of 
Heart, he indulges it tothe Excluſion of neceſſary Fear, 
which is the Shield of Life; and hence is he perpetually 

2 ; B 3 wound- 
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| 2 in his Peace, Fortune, Reputation, or Health, 
or A gb | 5 | 
| | 


| Hedelights in Extreams, whereas Virtue is in the Mean, 
| and Happineſs dwells with her. He is à Squanderer of 
. Wealth, as well as of Health, Peace, and Reputation; and 


by the Guilt of Youth, lays up Poverty for Age; of which 
1] am no to ſpeak. f 


Age is infeſted with Suſpicion, Exceſs of Caution, Diſ- 
affection, Puſilanimity, Illiberality, Querulouſneſs, Im- 
medeſty, Garrulity, Want of Compaſſion, ſolid Hatred, 
Moroſeneſs, inordinate Self. Love, extream Covetouſneſs, 
and Diſtempers. ö 
An old Man is ſuſpicious, becauſe incredulous; and in- 
eredulous, becauſe experienced. For the Knowledge, and 
Diſtruſt of Mankind are inſeparable. Now he that lives 
in perpetual Suſpicion, lives the Lite of a Centinel, of 3 

TCentinel never relieved; whoſe Buſineſs it is to look out 


for, and expect an Enemy, which is an Evil'not very far 
ſnort of periſhing by him. 


Allied to Suſpicion is Exceſs of Caution: Wiſdom, Cold- 
neſs of Temperature, and ſometimes IIl- nature, are mix- 
ed in this, 1 ſhall chaſe one Inſtauce that includes them all: 
In Points of Speculation he rarely affirms, or denies any 
Thing poſitiveſy, though lee is beſt able to do ĩt: He knows 
nothing, but is of ſuch an Opinion on moſt Occaſions ;by 
which, one Thing he means, is, to call younger Men Foo!s, 
(who 1 a more fanguitic Stile) and thus, arttully, 
to gratify his Diſaffection to them. 


He is all Diſaffection: I ſpeak in general. He loves no 
body, becauſe formerly, very probably, his good Inclina- 
tions have been abuſed; beſides, the Affections as natu- 
rally contract in the Evening of Life, as Flowers at the 
Departure of the Sun. Now he that loves none, enjoys 
none; nor is loy'd, or enjoꝝ ed by any. 
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He is Puſilanimous, from Decay of Spirits, and the 
Blows of Fortune. Now Puſilanimity is the want of 
Hope, and Hope is the Cordial of Life. 


He is Querulous, which is the Voice of Puſilanimity; 
and an infallible Source ot Contempt. 


Heis illiberal, as knowing how hard it is to gain, and 
how eaſy toloſe; as likewiſe, from a growing Paſſion tor 
the Security of to-morrow ; whereas to day is the Miſtreſs 


of Youth. Now llliberality is the Source of Hatred, as 
Generoſity is of Love. | 


He is Immodeſt, I mean bardened to the Eye, and un- 
affected with the Opinion of others, becauſe he diteſ- 
teems them; and diſeſteems them, becauſe he knows 
them; and Praiſe, and Diſpraiſe we diſeſteem, when we 
diſeſteem thoſe from whom they come. Now this Im- 
modeſty is a Source both of Hatred, and Contempt. Be- 


{ides, Virtue is always enteebled by a Neglect of Praiſe, 
Which is a Food of it. 


He is Talkative, becauſe his largeſt Scene lies backward ; 
and his Talk on the paſt, is always a Cenſure on the pre- 
ſent : Now he that cenſures, is diſpleaſed. Beſides this 
Talkativeneſs is diſguſting on two Accounts: Firſt, as he 
is generally his own Theme; Secondly, as it runs coun- 
ter to the Fire, and Activity of younger Men, to whom 


he ſpeaks. 


His Compaſhon is light, Nom his Familiarity with 
Mis fortunes; and his Hatrgdis ſolid, more apt to vent ir 
ſelf in Deeds than Words, from the Maturity of his Wit- 
dom, which loves Things effectual, and to the Purpoſe. 
His former Qualities put him in a State of War with Man- 
kind: This, in a State of War that gives no Quarter. 


He is Moroſe, and an inordinate Lover of himſelf, The 
Firſt, . becauſe he envies Pleaſures which he can't partake. 
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There is no ſuch Thing, at leaſt, in our Climate, as a 

y old Man; A Fly in Winter is for Nations nearer the 
Sun. He is the Second, —— Men = I tor 
Things, in proportion to their Hazar oling them; 
and his Life is — Departure. Hence abſurdly his Paſ- 
ſion for it increaſes, as its Value fails. Now from all that 
has been ſaid. | 


His extream Covetouſneſs is accounted for. Money 
has two excellent Qualities for him: Firſt, it will do that 
for him, which no one will, willingly, do: It will keep 
him Company, as it always does; it will flatter him; it 
will go on his Errands; it will procure him Smiles, and 
Bows, and all the Outſide of Affection, and Reſpect. Se- 
condly, as it is a Thing inanimate, it can give no Offence, 
But not to aggrayate this Matter, (which it little needs!) 
granting, that as Youth is the Reign of vehement Deſire, 
and vehement Deſire, is a Diſeaſe, a Fever, a Pain; ſo 
Age, indeed, brings on a Serenity; Experience makes us 
able Pilots in the Waves ot Fortune, and Vigour impair'd 
no longer ſcorches us with the Violence of Deſire; Grant- 
ing, that the Mind gains that Strength which the Body 
loſes, and intellectual Pleaſures are then in their full Force; 


yet ſo, it muſt be confeſs d, are | 


Diſtempers too ;and what Comfort is there inanHoſpital, 
or aStorm ? In Youth what Diſappointments of our own 
mak ing: In Age what Diſappointments from the Nature of 
Things ?It is long before we arrive at a right Conduct, and 
by that at a true Reliſn, and good Husbandry of Life; and 
when we are arrived at it, as much as Wiſdom gives, Time 
withdraws, Objects begin to flatten, and Appetites to tail. 
Human Lite has then its Morning and Evening; but the 
Evening and Morning are one Day; a Day of Sorrows! 
different indeed in Sort, but in Eſſence the fame. And 
this is the Reaſon why Men always unhappy, are always 
expecting Happineſs. For had we no Change of Scenes 
to experience oneafter another, we ſhould ſooner be con- 
vinced of the Vanity of our Expectations: Whereas we, 
now, are amuſed with Hope, which, for Pleaſure, gives 


A 
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us Change of Pain; we are wretched, and deceived, which 
increaſes our Wretchedneſs; for every Sorrow receives a 
new Sting, from our Expectation of the contrary. 


Thirdly, Conſider our Aims: If we let looſe our Wiſhes 
at Things above our Deſert, how rarely we ſucceed? Or 
if we ſucceed, how are we pain'd with the Fears of expo- 
ſing our Inſufficiency ? How ſhall we make good thePro- 
mile our Fortune has made to the World? We muſt live in 
perpetual Conſtraint: be for ever ſweating under a Mask 
ot Form and Artifice, which, in ſpite of all our Care, the 
Wiſe will ſee through; and, at their Mercy we lie, for the 
precarious Character we preſerve. And how ridiculous a 
Sight it is, to ſee a Man embarraſs'd by good Fortune, and 
ſtruggling wich his own Succeſs? To take up more Mo- 
ney than our Eſtate can anſwer, in Time, is certain Ruin: 
To take up more Reputation than our Merit can anſwer, 
in Time, 1s as certain Shame. 


If our Fortune, on the other hand, falls below our De- 


ſert, how careleſs are we of exerting thoſe Capacities we 
are really Maſters of, and of levying that Advantage and 
Reputation which is due to them? Our Preterment is our 
Puniſhment ;: and the Conſciouſneſs of our Worth is at 
once our Pride, and our Affliction; how unpromiſing 2 
Scene'is that for Happineſs, where our Merit increaſes the 
Number of our Pains ? 


If our Aims are proportion'd to our Deſert, we may in- 
deed ſucceed ; but our Succeſs will ſoon grow inſipid, nay. 
painful, when we ſee (as ſoon we ſhall!) our Interiors in 
Merit get the Start of us in Place and Fortune; when we 
fiod our Wiſdom and Modeſty leſs advantageous, than the 
Rafhneſs and Confidence ot other Men. 


if we ſtand alone and independent, it is a proud, but a 
ſolitary and uncomfortable Dominion; unrefreſh'd with 
Hope, which is the Life of Lite itielf. It we have our 


Attachments, and lean againſt our Superiors, it is often a 


ſhiniog Servitude, a promiſing Anxiety, that _ = 
| dee 
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deed our Spirits, but terments them too, during the Suſ- 
pence; and as often deceives, as fatisfies, in the End. 
W hich has moſt Happineſs ? a ſervile Hope, or a hopeleſs 
Independency ? He that has many Hopes, has many Poſſi- 
bilities of Diſappointment ; he that has few, has few Oc- 
caſions of Joy. I 


If we converſe with our Inferiors, or Equals only, we 
facrifice the Advancement of our Fortune, to preſent Eaſe 
and Complacency ; if with our Superiors, we in ſome 
Meaſure ſacrifice our Eaſe and Complacency, to our For- 
tune; our Caution muſt be always awake, our Abilities 
always on the Stretch; and Converſation, which was de- 
ſigned torecreate, muſt become a Diſcipline, and an En- 
terprize. 


Moreover, it is Expectation from Superiors that is apt 
to give a painful, and unreaſonable Awe of them; an Awe 
due ra: her to God, than Man. It is that which annoys our 
Breaſts with puſilanimous Doubts and Fears; that makes 
the little Heart play its Servile Paſſions in all their Force, at 
a Smile, ora Frown; which he that does not expect, is 
free from himſelf, and in others, moſt juſtly contemns, 
The moſt deſpicable Weakneſs any one Man canibe guilty . 
of, is an undue Fear of another, which Expectation is apt 
to ſubject him to. . | 


Obſcurity has its obvious Diſadvantages; and a great 
Name is theMark of Envy andReproach: Or if Reproach 
ſpare it, it muſt be nurtar'd, or loſt. Time itſelf will work 
Decay in Glory as in other Things; unleſs it be. kept in 
Repair at the Expence of returning Pains, and a Succeſſion 
of Deſerts: And it preſerved, it has its moral Evils; Fame 
from Letters, makes a Man unſociable, and overbearing; 
Fame from political Wiſdom, deſigning; and Fame from 
Arms, incorrect of Life. It has likewiſe its natural Evils. 
For ſince Fame is the general Miſtreſs of Mankind, he that 
enjoys it has almoſt as many Rivals as Men, and often as 
many Focs as Rivals, 


One 
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One Man aims at making his Happineſs by Philoſoph 
another by Fortune, The Firſt is — — Stream 27 
the World, and his own Nature, with endleſs Labour; 
the Second is carried away by. that Stream, with endleſs 
Hazard, and every Wave is Maſter of his Peace. 


One follows Fancy, and by that Time the Thing fancied 
is attained, his Fancy for it is fled. Another follows Cu- 
ſtom, and is faſhionably pleaſed in Contradiction to his 
own Heart. Seeming to be happy, is his Happineſs; now 
ſeeming Happineſs implies the Want of it. A third fol- 
lows Reaſon; and Reaſon puts us out of Humour with 
almoſt every Thing about us. | 


If Men have no Purfuits they are a Burthen to them- 
ſelves ; it they have, Diſappointments are a greater. What 
Diſappointments interrupt the moſt ſucceistul Profecu- 
tions? And what is worſe, Poſſeſſion is the greateſt Difap- 
Pointmenrof all; it deſtroys the very Phantom of Happi- 
neſs, our pleafiig Error, our ſweet Flatterer, Hope, which 
before we enjoyed. The Man of Succeſs, and of the 
higheſt Advancement, firſt indeed laughs at others; but 
ſoon he revenges them, by laughing at himſelf. He won- 
ders how he could be ſo paſſionately fond of what fo little 
deſerved his Fondneſs : He is grieved, he is furprized, he 
is angry, that the Abſence of thoſe Things was able ts 

ive him ſo much Pain, the Preſence ot which can afford 
o little Enjoyment. But he uſually keeps the Secret, in 
poor Hopes of that Enjoyment from the miſtaken Envy. 
of others, which the Things envied cannot give him; and 
takes a malicious Pleaſure in ſeeing his unwarned Followers 
deceived, as well as himſelf. There is ever a certain Lan- 
guor attending the Fulneſs of Proſperity : When the Heart 
has no more to wiſh, it yawns over its Poſſeſſion; and the 
Energy of the Soul goes out, like the Flame that has no 
more to devour; or, like a Storm, loſes its Foree tor want 
of Oppoſttion. Whois ſo wretched as the Man that is 
overwhelm'd with a Multitude of Affairs? He that is re- 
lieved from them, and has none at all, But granting Su- 


periority 


- 
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riority of Fortune ſhould give ſome Superiority of Hap- 

pinels, let it be remarked, that he who increaſes the En- 

dearments of Life, increaſes, at the ſame Time, the Ter-. 
rors of Death. Which leads me to 


| The Fourth Conſideration, that of our Relations in 

| Life: A Wife, a Child, dear to us as our own Boſoms in 

| which they lie. what Cowards do they make us? What 

| are their Eadearments, their Softneſs, their Charms, but 

| new Terrors in the Frown, and new Shatts in the Quiver 

of Misfortune and Death! There is ſomething truly for- 
midable in having ſuch tender Bleſſings as theſe; and every 

wiſe and feeling Heart, while it is tranſported at the 
Thoughts of them, mult tremble too. 


But all Relations are not pain d through Tenderneſs of 
Affection. While the Father is ſollicitous for the Welfare 
ot his Son, how ſollicitous and impatient is the Son (very 
often) for the Death of that very Father? What are Alli- 

ances of Blood, but Titles for Expectation? And what are 
Titles for Expectation, but Expoſures to Diſappointment, 
and Aggravations of its Smart? All that ſeeming Family- 
endearment, Comfort and Complacency, which we figure 

to our ſelves at a Diſtance, what is it, (too often!) but mu- 
tual Attac ks on the Peace, Plots on the Riches, Hopes from 
the Sickneſs, and Jay from the Deaths of each other? 


— — — . — —ä _—  — 
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The Servant enyies his Maſter, and ſometimes the Ma- 
ter his Servant, and perhaps with more Juſtice; but juſt- 
ly, neither. For if we well knew how little others enjoy, 
it would reſcue the World from one Sin, there would be 
no ſuch Thing as Envy upon Earth; Envy, which is a 
double Folly ; Folly, as it is a Sin, and Folly as it is a Mi- 
/ take; for it reſults from the Suppoſixion of that which is 
not, the ſuperior Happineſs of others; which is nor, I 
mean, in that Degree we conceive of it; and we envy 
that wbich we conceive. | 
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Fiſthly, As to Conſtitutions and Tempers: In Health, 
what Temptation? In Sickneſs, what Pain? The Miſery 
| of 


* 
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of many is wrap' d up in their very Veins, how then ſhall 
they fly from it ? How many inherit, how many create, 
how many purchaſe Diſtempers? Earthquake, Storm, 
War, ſweep not halt ſo many, as Diſeaſes which we,know- 
ingly, contract by Careleſsnels and Exceſs. Women a8 
they are leſs ſubject to Pains of Mind, are more ſubject to 
Painsof the Body than Men, to ballance that Account, 


Hie that is infirm, dies daily, and loſes all the Pleaſure ot 
Life: He that knows no Infirmities, obſerves not the 
. Lapſe of Time, grows old unawares, and is unprepar d 
for Death: But ſuppoſe a Man has Health, and Wiſdom 
too, how many find in their Tempers an Enemy to Peace? 


The Tempersare, as take it, leſſer Paſſions, or, vari- 
ous fainter Shades, or Blendings of thoſe firong Colours 
on the Soul of Man, The gloomy, peeviſh, ſanguine, 
phlegmatick, good-natur d, impatient, improvident,wary, 
haughty, remitting, courteous, arrogant, ſuſpicious, re- 
fining, reſerved, affable, fearleſs, timid, modeſt, 


— and inſenſible Temper, have all their peculiar 
Evils. | 


A gloomy Temper ſurveys every Thing in the worſt 
Light, and can diſcover no Bleſſings. ; 


| Apeeviſh Temper quarrels with the Bleſſings it diſco- 


vers, with its Friends, itſelf; and defeats the Labour of 
Providence for its Satisfaction. 


The ſanguine overſhoats; the phlegmatick deſponds; 


the mild tempts Inſults; the cholerick is its own Tor- 
mentor, 


If aMan is good-natur'd, his Friends devour him; if 
not, his Foes. : 


The impatient feels as much Uneaſineſs from the low 
Approach of Pleaſure, as others from the Deſpair of it. 
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To the thoughtleſs and improvident, the Surprize of 
every Diſappointment doubles its Pain, 5 


the wary and foreboding, the conſtant Expectation 
of Calamity, is a Calamity itſelf. | 


If a Man is haughty, and too tender of his Honour, he 
gives the Power of hurting him to every Wretch that can 


| ſhew Diſreipect: And who cannot? It he is remiſs, and 


negligent ot Reſpect, Men will withhold real Services, 
becauſe their Ceremonial wa not ſufficiently welcome; 


he loſes the Subſtance, becauſe he will not catch at the Sha- 


dow. But Forms are more than Shadows, they are the 
Robe and Defence of Realities, which will ever run ſome 
Hazard, when we throw them off. - A 

The very courteous leſſen their Favours by giving them 
the Appearance of a Debt, thro? their frequent —— 
of Kindneſs: The Favours of an arrogant Man are receiv d 
unthankfully; becauſe, thro' too great a Conſciouſneſs of 
them, he is bis own Pay-Maſter. And yet he who does not 
ſometimes aſſert his own Merit, will ſoon have painful 


Suſpicions that the former is in the Right. 


The ſuſpicious, in fome Meaſure, juſtify thoſe Injuries, 
they expect. A Perſon of ſmall Merit is anxiouſly jealous 


of Imputations on his Honour, becauſe he knows his Title 


is weak; one of great Merit turbidly reſents them, be- 
cauſe he knows his Title is ſtrong, | 


+ The refining Temper is expreſly a Maker of Evils: Not 
to be obliged by Superiors, it: onſtrues an Injury; to be 


bobliged by Inferiors, an Affront. To have its Wants re- 


leved, it conſtrues an Affectation of Superiority in its Be- 
nefactor; not to have them relieved, a Contempt. It can 
work Wonders to its own Di (advantage, and make a LOOK 
or Geſture, it diſapproves, a ſerious Misfortune. 


Reſerve 
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Reſerve may procure Reſpect, but it gives a Diſpoſition 
to Hatred; becauſe that Reſpect is involuntary, and as it 


were, extorted; and we hate every Thing that invades 
the Freedom of our Choice, | 


Affability procures Good - will, but may give a Diſpoſi- 
tion to contempt; becauſe it gives us cheaply that which 


wedelire, and the Difficulty of the Attainment enhances 
the Valueof Things, 


A Fearleſs Temper impairs our Caution, and makes us 


careleſs of exerting our utmoſt Strength; A Timid, gives 


eur Underſtanding the ſtrongeſt Arguments for exerting 
our Strength, but at the fame Time enfeebles the Heart in 
the Execution of what appears ſo reaſonable, 


A Native Modeſty in Men may conciliate Love from the 
Many, but forbids Eſteem from the Wiſe : Becauſe with 
them no AR has Merit, but what has Choice; and theſe 


chuſe not Modeſty by their Reaſon, but ſuffer it trom their 
Conſtitutions. 


Proud Men are apt to be injurious, becauſe it isa Mark of 
Superiority: They ſtrike more through Vanity, than Ma- 
lice; but then, as it is a Mark, it is a Mutilation ot Supe- 
riority too; For it throws down our Reſpe& for them, 
which is a conſiderable Support of it. SHE 


Too great a Senſibility creates Pain, where by Nature ie 
is not; too little perceives not Bleſſings where they are: 
And there is a too great Senſibility trom Fortune, as well 
as Temper: Rank gives ſome Perſons ſuch a Delicacy, that 

they have a Set of Inquietudes entirely their own,thePre- 


rogative of their high Station, to which their Inferiors | 


mult not preſume to pretend. If Humour, and Paſſion 


are indulged, how domineering are they? It denied, how 
rebellious ? which leads me to | 


The Sixth and laſt Conſideration, the Paſſions of _ 
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An Account of the Paſſions is properly a Hiſtory of the 
Active Part of the Soul, as an Account of the Underſtand- 
ing is of the Contemplative. They may be conſiderd as 
ſo many Standard-Bearers, round each of which many 
Miichiefs are rang'd in array againſt us, and lay waſte the 
Tranquillity of Human Life, They have by — 
conſider d Phy ſically, as they conſtitute Part of our Nature; 
Morally, as they influence Virtue and Vice; and Rheto- 
rically, with regard to Compoſition; but I do not know 
that they have been conſider d in aSyſtem, or with any Ac- 
curacy, as the Pains, and Promoters of the Pains of Lite. 
In this View I ſhall ſpeak of them, with as much Light 
and DiſtinRion, as I can. It is the Paſſions that give the 
perpetual Motion to Human Lite, that roll us from Place 
to Place, trom Object to Object, nor will the Grave itſelf 
afford them Reſt. a 
Fir, Anger. It is elegantly ſaid, the King's Anger is 
as a roaring Lion. Which Deſcriptien ot it is confin'd to 
Kings, only as to its Efficacy; it is as ſtrong, tho' not as 
ſucceſsful in other Men. By a King it is let looſe into the 
large Field of Power, in others it bites the Bars that con- 
fine it, and in both, it laſhes itſelt. This ſhows it to be a 
Pain; and it likewiſe proceeds from Pain; for no one is 
angry, but who bas, or fancies he has received an Injury 
in himſelf, or His; for which be is, firſt, Grieved. So 
that Anger may be called the Daughter of Sorrow, and the 
Mother ot Revenge, which often has fatal Conſequences. 
Thus this Paſſion has paſt, preſent, and future Pains be- 
longing to it. 


Anger is frequent; for among Enemies it is the natural 
Habit of the Mind; and where are not Enemies? Among 
Friends, it is unnatural, and theretore, when it happens, 

more tormenting. 


As Pride is predominant in Man, the principal Cauſe of 
Anger is Diſreſpect; the Queſtion theretore is, if the an- 
gry Man acts not againſt his own ſupream Purpoſe: If An- 
ger is impotent, That is a Blow directly on his Pride; — 


neral Character. Anger therefore is not only an Evil it 

ſelt, proceeding from, and leading to Evil, but, often, to 

- = "ory Evil it would moſt avoid. It falls on its own 
word, | 


'TwoSorts of Men are moſt ſubject to this Paſſion; Men 
of Felicity, and Men of Affliction, One, becauſe their 
Expectations are high, the other becauſe their Uneaſineſſes 
are many. The Firſt make their Superiority their Anxiety, 
counterballancing by their own Reſentment, the Favours 
of Nature, and Fortune; the Second inflame the Severities 
of them both. | | 


| Ally'd to Anger is Hatred, which isalaſting Anger nov 
3 is always accompany'd with Diſguſt, and Diſguſt 
is Pain. 


Ally ed to Hatred are Contempt, and Abhorrence; Con- 
tempt is Hatred without Fear, but it is Hatred, and there- 


fore Pain, Abhorrence is Hatred with Fear, and there - 


fore its Pain is double. | 


LaveRive indeed caſes the Heart, asa Diſcharge theSto= 
mach, but it alſo provesit very lick before. 


Ido not deny that there is ſuch a Thing as a malicious 


\ Pleaſure; but J affirm it is a Pleaſure like that of: violent 


ſcratching, or ſtriking our ſelves in ſome Diſpoſitions it 
ſuppoſes a Diſtemper, and leaves a Wound, both in our 
Reputation, and our Peace. 


Anger has under its Banner, InveRive, Aſſault, Ruin, 
and Death. 


Secondly, Love. By Love I mean not the Deſire of what 


is Uſetul, or Honeſt, but more particularly of what is 


Pleaſant. With Philoſophers it includes the two Former, 

with the World it is often limited to the Laſt. Itimplies 

Diſcontent, that is Pain; for = that deſires, 1 
wit 
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it ſucceeds by unworthy Means, That isa Blow on his ge: 
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with bis preſent Condition, be it what it will. And the- 
Pain is in Proportion to the Deſire. * 


To ſay the leaſt to the Diſadvantage of this Paſſion. It 
is putting your Peace in the Power of another, which is 
rarely {ate even in your own. 


There are two Things, I think, peculiar to this Paſſion; 
and what makes them more remarkable, is, they ſeem 
lome what inconſiſtent. One is our Deſire of it; the Other 
is a Condition that makes it very Undeſirable. As to the 
Firſt, we don't ſeek, nay, we avoid Occaſions of Anger, 
Hatred, Fear, Shame, or Envy, but we ſeek Occaſions of 
Love. As to the Second, Love is all the Paſſions in one: 
It is Anger that it cannot, Shame that it does not, Fear that 
it ſhallnot enjoy its Object; It is Envy of, and Hatred to, 
thoſe that poſſibly may. For Envy, Hatred, and Suſpi- 
cion form Love's conſtant Companion, Jealguſie; which 
therefore ſtings deeper than either of them, becaule it is 
all. Now as many Paſſions as Love has, ſo many Pains. 


— therefore a Maxim, he that was never pain d, never 
vid. 


But tho? this Paſſion has Pains, leads it net to Pleaſures ? 
It —— fail of them, and then it is Deſpair, which is moſt 
terrible; it itattains them, they may not be laſting ; For 
molt Pleaſures, like Flowers when gather'd, die. 


Love has under its Banner, Watching, Sickneſs, Abaſe- 
ment, Adulation, Perjury, Jealouſie; and ſometimes it 
liſts Anger's moſt dreadful Followers; the only difference 
is, there, they are ſtanding Troops, here, caſual Recruits ; 
there, they are Voluntiers, here, they are preſſed occaſio- 
_ into the Service; for they do not naturally belong to 

ve. 


Thirdly, Fear. This is a moſt diſmal Paſſion; a Mind 
haunted with Fear is a hideous Night-Piece of Storm, 
Precipice, Ruins, Tombs, and Apparitions ; it is not con- 
tent with the Compaſs ot Nature, a; if too ſcanty for — 
| | vil, 
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yil, but creates new Worlds for Calamity ; Things that are 
not. But very timorous Natures only ſuffer to this Degree; 
and it is well they do not; for ſuch a Fear alone is capable 
of taking in an ample Vengeance of an incens'd God. In- 
ſomuch that ſome have thought that Hell conſiſted in the 
ſevere Extremity ot this Paſſion only. 


All, that fear, have proportionable Pain. It is an Anti- 
eipation of Evil; and has under its Banner, Confuſion 
Supplication, Servility, Amazement, and Self- Deſertion 
particularly. > 


For I thirik it a Peculiarity of Fear that it defeats its own 
Purpoſe more than any of the Paſſions. Anger ftrikes, 
and if unſucceſsfully, it only loſes a Blow ; Love purſues, 
and it unſucceſsfully, it only loſes a Purſuit ; Feat makes 
us fly, but makes us ſtumble too, and the more precipitate 
our Flight, the farther are we trom an Eſcape. Hence ſays 
the Holy Scripture, it betrays the Succours of Reaſon, 
meaning, that it betrays it more than any other Paſſion, for 


all betray it in ſome Degree. 


| Fearsare the Shields of Life ; but if they aretoo many; 
they are an Oppreſſion, and like the Maid at the Capitol, we 
periſh under them, 09Þ 9 


Fears we have many, but there is but one that came from 
Heaven, = the Romans fabled of their Ancile,) which is 
the Fear of God; all the reſt are. falſe; and this ſevenfold. 
Shield will fave us from them: A falling World cannot af- 
fright him, whom that Shield has under its Protection. 


Fourthly, There is alſo falſe Same; when, through an 
Aﬀectation of the Eſtcem of bad Men, we areaſham'd of 
what God approves; or if aſham'd of what is truly ſhame- 
ful, then, we are aſham'd with regard to Men, not God. 
The Firſt is Blaſphemy in Thought; or ſuch a Thought, 
as if expreſs'd- in Words, would be Blaſphemous. . The 
Second is Sacrilege, giving God's Due to Man. This is 


à Shame to beaſhaw'd of; and contrary wo theApoltle'sRev. 


C 2 pentance 
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Repentance, 


pentance not to be repented of, for Shame is a 
or ſomething very like it. | 


shame is a Senſe of Eſtimation im pair'd, and of our 
ſinking in the Opinion of Men; I wiſh | could add of God 
too; for Men are not aſham'd of Injuſtice, or Prophaneſs, 


at the ſame Time that they bluſh for an Omiſſion inFaſhion 


or Complaiſance: Nay I wiſh they are not often proud of 
the Former; now Pride is Shame's Reverſe, As ſhinin 
in the Opinion of others is the ſupream Aim of almoſt 
Men, Shame muſt be exceeding Painful, as it implies the 


Loſs, or Diminutionot their greateſt fancy'd Good, Be- 


ſides, every Man, while he is aſhatn'd wiſhes his Conditi- 
on alter'd, which no Man does that is happy under it. 


Ibame has under its Banner, Self. Condemnation, Puſi- 
lanimity, Regret, Lying, Confuſion of Face. 


Which laſt puts me in Mind of what I take to be Pecu- 
Harities of this Paſſion. Which are Three. Firſt, Other 
Paſſions fly to Men for Redreſs of their Grievances. This 
flies from them: Anger flies to ſtrike, Love to embrace, 
Fear for Shelter; But Shame flies from all Men, and makes 


an Eye as ſharp as a Sword. Shame's bad Eſtate is ſeen in 


this, that its Hope, and Felicity runs ſo low, as to make 
Night, and Oblivion, which are the Terror of others, a 
With, . Fallere & Effugere eſt Triumphus, So that 
it robs Man of one of his moſt Eſſential good Qualities, 


that of his being a ſociable Cregture, 
d Secondly, Shame has a more infallible Mark fir d on it by 


Nature, than any ot the reſt, I mean Bluſhes. Of which 
Itake the Reaſon to be, that this Paſſion neceſſarily ſuppo- 


ſes Guilt. Which is not the Caſe of any of the Paſſions 


beſide,except Envy, which is generally mark'd with Pale- 
neſs, as Shame with the Contrary. Shame, I ſay, neceſ- 
— ſuppoſes Guilt, For none are afham'd but on one ot 
theſe Three Accounts. Firſt, Becauſe they are directly 
guilty, Secondly, Becauſe they want ſome Merit they 


oughtto have, Thirdly, Becauſe they ſuffer ſome Indig- 


nity. 
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nity, Now the want of proper Merit proceeds ng 
— Omiſſions; ſuffering Indignities, from Sloth, S 
Cowardice ; and all theſe are Vicious. But Men are ſome- 
times aſham'd of Virtue. True; but then they conſider 
Fhat Virtue as a Fault, in the Eyes of thoſe before whom 
they areaſham'd of it: Beſides, then, it does not only ſup- 
poſe, but is Guilt. 


Thirdly, Lying. This is the falſe Cover of falſe Sbame; 
for true or proper Shame has Regard to God, and who 
dares, who * to him? For we cannot lye to any Pur- 
poſe, but to fallible Beings, Now as falſe Shame is lying 
eternally, tho' the Perſon ſubject to it is aſham'd without 
Reaſon at firſt, He is ſ:re to have ample Reaſon for Shame 
in the End; and conſequently he will be pain'd without 
Juſt Cauſe, and with it, ioo. | 


Fifthly, Envy. This is the moſt Deformed, and moſt 
Deteſtable of all the Paſſions. A good Man may be angry, 
or aſham'd, may love, or fear; but a good Man can not 
envy. For all other Paſſions ſeek Good, but envy Evil. 
All other Paſſions propoſe Advantages to themſelves; En- 
vy ſeeks the Detriment of others. They therefore are 
Human. This is Diabolical. Anger ſeeks Vengeance for 
an Injury; an Injury in Fortune, or Perſon or Honour; 
But Envy pretends no Injuries, and yet has an Appetite for 
Vengeance : Love ſeeks the Poſſeſſion of Good, Fear the 
flight of Evil; but Envy neither; all her Good is the Diſ- 
advantage of another. Hence it is moſt Deteſtable; and 
becauſe moſt deteſtable, therefore, Secondly, 


Moſt Deformed. For it is the moſt deteſtable, becauſe 
the leaſt natural; or what is leaſt natural works in us the 
moſt diſadvantagious, and deforming Effects. We muſt be 
ſometimes angry, we muſt love, and fear, and be .aſham'd 
by the Neceſſity of our Nature, and there are juſt Occa- 
ſions for them all. But no Neceſſity of our Nature, obliges 
us to Envy. nor is there any juſt Occaſion for it. For all 
Men are unhappy, only we know not where their Uneaſi - 
neſs lies; therefore thereis 1 natural Occaſion for Envy ; 
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 aodthatthere ſhould be a Moralone is a Costradidion: fos - 


 Eavy that the Meritorious proſper, alſo. Em 


the happier others are, the more we ſhould rejoice. As 
theretore neither our Nature, nor Reaſon requires Envy, 
it is properly unnatural, and becauſe unnatural, it works 


ſiuch terrible Effects in us. How Pale, Keen, Inhuman, 


and Emaciated is it's Look, if the undeſerved Iudulgence 
of Conſtitution gets not the better of thoſe Effects: | 
all theſe are Demonſtrations of its extream Pain, | 


len of Imagination therefore have been fond of this 


; Subject, as Painters, Poets, Hiſtorians, for the Imagina - 
tion delights in Extreams ; and nothing is more terrible 


than their Deſcriptions ot it, but the Thing it felt. A 
cheartul Heart does good like a Medicine, but Envy cor- 


todes like a Poiſon ; It is ſo ſharp, that it cuts the Body 


which ſbeathes it. Nay it is thought by ſome, actually to 
ſend forth its Virulence ; to fit viſible in the Eyes, and 
wound its Object. Of this Opinion ſeems our greateſt 
Engliſh Philolopher, who aſſigns Phyſical Reaſons why 
Perſons in Joy, and Triumph, are more liable to receive 
this Venom than others. What a Wretch muſt the Qui- 
ver of ſuch Arrows be? Such is the Pain of Envy, that it 
made the two greateſt, and braveſt Men that everliv'd, 
weep; It made them. ſhed Tears, but not of Compaſſion, 
though over the Monuments of the Dead. 


© Compaſſion is griev'd at others Evil, Enyy at others 
Good. Indignation is griey'd that the Unwort aber: 
ation is 

griev'd as its own Wants, Envy at the Enjoyments of 
others. Nay it principally maligns thoſe who deſerve the 


| 2 Praiſe, (viz) New Men, tlie Makers of their own 


* 
3 — 


ame, and Fortune, For rifing Glory occaſions the great- 


e ſt Envy, as kindling Fires, the greateſt Smoak. In a Word, 


It is the Reverſe of Charity; and as that is the ſupream 


Source of Pleaſure, ſo this of Pain, This gathers Pain, as 


that gathers Pleaſures from all the Felicities that happen to 


Mankind. Nor is it only painful, but ignominious. The 
moſt Imperlect, and Puſilanimous are moſt ſubject to it; 


The Firſt, becauſe heir Field for Envy is largeſt; The 1 
cond, 
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cond, becauſe, through Miſtake, what is little appears 


8 them; and, therefore, as the proper Object of 
Envy. 0g 


Its PeculiaritiesI take to be, Firſt, That it ſeeks not, 
(as the other Paſſions.) Good, but Evil. Secondly, That 
this is laſting, the others ſhort, We are angry, or aſhamed, 
welove, or fear, fora Day or a Year; but we envy for 
Life; and I look on it to be the moſt univerſal Source of 
Unhappineſs on Earth, = 


It has under its Banner, Hatred, Calumny, Treachery, 
Cabal, with the Meagerneſs of Famine, Venom of Peſti- 
lence, and Rage of War, 


Nor are-the Good, and pleaſurable Paſſions without 
their Inconveniencies, and Inquietudes, which is a Sub- 
je& hitherto, I believe, unhandled. Compaſſion, In- 
dignation, Emulation, Hope, nay and Joy it ſelf, if fairly 
examined, willprove this true, without any Refinement, 
or Affectation of novelty in the Attempt. 


_. Firſt, Compaſſion, while it has other's Miſery in its Eye, 

it has its owyn in its Apprehenſion; and is ſtruck with a 

quick Senſe of the obnoxious Condition of Human Na- 

ture, Hence it is evident, that Fear, and Sorrow, are in- 

1 and can there be Fear and Sorrow without 
ain? | a p | 


Though I know it is diſputed, I venture to affirm, 
that our Compaſſion for others, is accompanied with a 
Concern for our ſelyes. And I am perſuaded of this, from 
conſidering the Perſons who are moſt, and who are leaſt 
inclined to Compaſſion. | 


The leaſt inclined, are the moſt confirmed in, or the 
. moſt loſt to Happineſs, The Firſt are not compaſſionate, 
becauſe they have felt the worſt. Little ſelt · ooncern being 
mov 'd by the miſerable Object in theſe Men, little Com- 
paſſion is moy'd by it, too. T5 
C4 | The 
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The molt inclined to it, are the Timid, and thoſe wha. 
have Wives, Children, and Relations. The Firſt, becauſe 

they are moſt liable to tear for them ſelves; the Second, be · 
cauſe they afford Mistortune the largeſt Mark, 


And all are more compaſſionate towards their Equals in 
Age, Fortune, Birth, | mY" or Manners, than 
others; becauſe the Misfortunes of ſuch are a more direct 
Alarm of Fear for themſelves, = | 


Secondly, Indignation. This isa juſt, and noble Paſſion, 
and none but the Noble-Minded feel it. It is a generous 
Zeal for Right, an Heroick and laudable Anger at the Proſ- 
perity of Undeſervers. An Anger theretore Foreign to 
the Unworthy, Baſe, and Profligate, who can conceive 
no Reſentment that Men, like themſelves, proſper, This 
elevated Paſſion has ſometimes a ſeverer Pang than is con- 
fiſtent with Life. Cato died of it. He thoughs no Man 
worthy to triumph over Liberty and Rowe. And that 
violent Deportment ſhown at his Death, which has, hi- 
therto, been wrongfully imputed to a Ferocity of Temper, 
was, I think, owing to this accidental Paſſion, which was 
the Cauſe ot bis Death; this Fever, this noble Inflamma- 
tion of Mind, this Indignationſfor Ceſar*s unjuſt Succeſs, 
My Conjecture clears his Character in that Reipect, 
and makes it more conſiſtent with that Humanity, 
which he, in a peculiar Manner, manifeſted on many Oc- 
caſions in his laudable Lite, which was worthy our Emu- 
lation, though his Death was deteſtable at the beſt. 


Thirdly, Emulation is an exalted, and glorious Paſſion, 
Parent of moſt Excellencies in Human Life. It is ena- 
mour d ot all Virtue, and Accompliſhm ent; its generous 
Food is Praiſe; irs ſublime Profeſſian, Tranſcendency, 
and the Life it pants after, Immortality. It kindles ar all 
that is Illuſtrĩous; and as it were, lights its Torch at the 
Sun, Euvy ſeeks other's Evil, Emulation its own Good 
 Envyrepinesat Exce lency without Imitation; Emulation 
imitates, and rejoices in it. We envy giten What we can- 
not arrive at, we emulate, nothing but what we = or 

| 8 r __ thin 


* 
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think atleaſt we'canattain. Hence the Young and M; 
nanimous are moſt inflam'd with Emulation, an Emula- 
tion rather of Glory, and Virtue, than of the Goods of the 
Body, or Fortune, till the World eftaces Nature's firſt good 

_ Impreſſions. © Hac imitamini, ſays Tully, per Deos im- 
«< moriales, hac Ampla ſunt, hac Divina, hac immortalia, 
hac Fama celebrantur, monumentis Annalium mandan- 
tur, Poſteritati propagantur. 9 


But tho' Emulation is the Purſuit of the moſt amiable 
Things, and that by Per ons zoſt amiable too, it cannot 
eſcape it cannot eſcape Wn World, where Men judge 
ing miſtaken for Envy, and 


of others by themſelves? 
being treated accordingly, For it has ſometimes, ſuch a 
Degree of Relemblance, as to give the W eak occaſion of 
Error, and the Malicious of Excuſe. Thus it falls Alieno 
Vulnere ; not to mention its own natural Pain, which is at 
leaſt as uneaſy to the Soul, as extream Thirſt is to the Bo- 
dy. Hope and Fear ply the Heart of Emulation with Vio- 
lence ; It has its Throbs, its Paleneſs and Tremblings, 
when carry d to an Height, 1 1 


f Exultantiaque haurit 
Corda Pa vor pulſans, Laudumque arrecta Cupido. 


Fourthly, Hope, and Joy. Hope feels the Stings of Im- 
atience, which is otten ſo vehemently eager, that falling 
rom it into the Deſpair of its Object, is ſometimes a ſen- 

fible Eaſe to the Mind. Joy, if moderate, ſcarce breaks 
thro the ral Diſquiet of Lite; if im moderate, it is a 
Fever. a Tumult, a gay Delirium, a Tranſport; which 
ſignifies a Man's being beſide, or beyond himſelf; and ba 
that is not in Poſſeſſion of himſelf, can but ill be ſaid to be 
in Poſſeſſion of any thing elſe : Joy in this Caſe, goes be- 
yond its Bounds, into an Enemy's Country, and becomes 
a Pain; as its Tears abundantly teſtify, Nor bas its Tears 
only, but it is ſometimes Mortal. | | 


Hence ſome, nay moſt Philoſophers, have p'gc'd our 
Ebiet Good in Seca, or Indlenr, bu: thi is K Mi 
| ce. 


* 


— 
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+ Indolence, or Reſt is inconfiſtent with our Na- 
ture, and not tobe found in Heaven itſelf, but in a com- 
parative Senſe. On the Contrary, our Heaven will con- 
fit ina pleaſing Motion, a delightful Exertion, a tranſpor- 
ting Progreſs to all Eternity. Annihilation is the only Reſt 
for Man. What therefore we are to aim at, I ſhall ſhew 
in my ſecond Diſcourſe, 


To conclude on the Paſſions. We conſiſt of Soul, and 
Body ; the Paſſions are the of the Soul, as the Ap- 
petites may be call'd the of the Body, So that 
weare made up of Wants, of Pains, Who is al- 
moſt ever free trom one Paſhon, or another? And as Paſ- 
fions arethe Pains (from which they take their very 
Name) ſo are they the Deſtroyers too, of our Nature, 
they pain tte whole Soul, they contound the Memory, 
make wild the Imagination, and hurt the Underſtanding, 
like Ebriety, which they relemble in their natural, and 
moral ill Conſequences, And becauſe they injure the Bo- 
dy alſo, therefore has the Phyſician, as well as the Mora- 
lift, to do with them; and interdicts them to all thoſe 
who deſire Length of Days. Nay, they, are more. ter- 
rible than that Death which they haſten; for many have 
fled to thit from the Torment of them. It ſeems ſtran- 
geſt, at firſt Sight, that Fear, of all the Paſſions, ſnould 
put on this Appearance of Courage; but it is ſo tar from 
It, in reality, that no other Paſſion ever arriy'd at Suicide, 
but thro* the Suggeſtion of this Trembler, Fear. Men 
die becauſe they fear Life under its preſent Ills; Whereas 
True Valour meets thoſe Ills, whatever they are, with 
the ſame Reſolution, with which they meet Death. Their 
Cowardice ſhews a pale, feeble Valour, as Darkneſs ſhews 
the Moon; but that Valour is nothing compar'd to the 
true, as the Moon is nothing by Day. 


If this Account of the Paſſions be juſt, let us turn them 
againſt themſelves; let us be angry with Anger, aſhamed 
of Shame, afraid of Fear, pity Envy, and moderate our 
Fondneis for Love. For ſome are ſo idle, ridiculous, 
ſnameleſs, as to court the Paffion itſelf ; and at a time too, 

3, 4 | when 
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when they have the leaſt Probability-of Succeſs,” :Love , 
according to the different Objects it emhraces, like a Mo- 
man eſpouſed, changes its Name, and becomes Volup- 
tuouſneſs, Ambition, Avarice, or Vanity. Thoſe four 
predominant Impulſes that divide Mankind between them; 
that beat on us, like the four Winds of Heaven, and keep 
the reſtleſs World ina perpetual Storm. Be 


On this common Subject I ſhall endeavour to throw 
ſome new Light, by ſhewing that they all act directly 


counter ro their own Purpoſes, and are the Reverſe of that 
which they pretend to, | 


| Firſt, The Voluptuous : Can this Man be unhappy,whoſe 
ſole Aim is Pleaſure ? Whole Study is the Art, whoſe Lite 
is the Chaſe, of Delight? He may, be is, nay he muſt be 
ſo; becauſe his Imagination promiſes much more than 
Senſe is able to pay. Hence, he is always diſappointed ; 
but through Ignorance or Negligence of the Cauſe of it, 
though always diſappointed, he is always expecting; and 
repeated Experience ſerves only to upbraid, not correct his 
Conduct. And it muſt be ſo; for as every new Scene of 
Voluptuouſneſs is a new Light to his Underftanding, to 
ſhew the Inſufficiency of thoſe Scenes to his Happineſs ; 
Jo is it, alſo, a new Blow to his Underſtanding, and the 
Nectitude of his Will, and weakens his Power of reſiſt- 
ing them, Hence is he reduced to the wretched State of 
eternally purſuing, and eternally condemning the ſame 
Things; than which, nothing more ſevere could be im- 
poſed by the _- Tyrant, and greateſt Foc. Tis not 
in vigorous Health, boundlcſs Fortune, unreſtrained Li- 
berty, or that Liberty improv'd by Skill, and Experience 
into an Art ot Debauchery, to give him Satisfaction, nay 
pot to give him Inquietude, though Virtue, though Rea · 
ſon did not interpoſe: The Body only would find out the 
Vanity, the Tedium, the bad Effect ot Voluptuouſneſs, 
and bare inſtinct would reproach him with it. His paſt 
gives Regret, his preſent diſſatisfies, and his future de- 
ceives: His Imagination impoſes on his Senſes ; bis Senſes 
weaken, and vex his Underſtanding; and his Underſtands 


3 is 
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ing cenſyres them both :T rfiſt, that grows peeviſh; - 
— Thus the ts Man, like adivided Fa: 

mily, is the Seat of Miſery, and Object of Contempt. 


With regard to the chief Branch of Senſuality, and its 
fatal Conſequences, it may be truly ſaid, that nothing is 
more ſtinging than a bad Woman's Hatred, except her Ca- 
reſſes; nothing is more tp be declin'd than her Deformi- 
ty, except her Charms, But as fora good Woman, Her 
Price is beyond Gold, She is a Pillar of Reſt. | 


The Man of Pleaſure, as the Phraſe is, is the moſt ri- 
diculous of all Beings; he travels, indeed, with his Rib- 
bon, Plume, and Bells; his Dreſs, and his Muſick, but 
through a toilſome, and beaten Road; and every day nau- 
ſeouſly ts the lame Tracts. Throwan Eye into the 
gay World, what ſee we, for the moſt part, but a ſet of 
querulous, ematiated, fluttering, phantaſtical Beings, 
worn out in the keen Puriyit of Pleaſure; Creatures that 
know, own, condemn, deplore, yet ſtill purſue their 
on Iintelicity ? The decay'd Monuments of Error! The 

thin Remains of what is called Delight 


Ina Ward, to ſuppoſe Senſe alone can make a Man hap- 
PY> 3 Reaſon ſuperfluous, which is blaſphe- 
mous, and abiurd: But Senſuality brings ſuch a Groſſneſs 
on the Underſtanding that this Argument will not be ſo 
much as comprehended by thoſe who have the greateſt 
Need of being affected by it. Now the Cauſe ot their 
not comprehending it, is their total Inexperience, and Ig- 
norance of the Pleaſures of Reaſon : Which Ignorance 
— this gay, this gallant Creature, this Patron ot Plea- 

ures, and Profeſſor of Delight, (what he little ſuſpects) 


* 


in Reality, the greateſt Niggard in Enjoy ment, the grea- 
teſt Selt-denier in the W — - 5 


Secondly, Ambition. Voluptuouſneſs had its Interval ; 
When Senſe is ſatisfied, it pauſes for the Revival of its 
Flame; like Ervptions, it rages, and reſts by Turns fen 

Oi, 8 


| 
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Ambition, like a Conflagration, burns on inceſſant; the 
more it has, the more it craves; the more it devours, the 
ſtronger is its Fury. Succeſs but ſets it new Tasks, and 
is as ſevere to the Ambitious, as Misfortune to other Men, 
Every Difficulty he cuts off, ſeven riſe in its Stead : So 
that the Character of the moſt ambitious Man that ever 
liv'd, is a proper Motto for all his Sons, whoſe Sport, like 
the Leviathan's, makesa Tempeſt, and is the Ruin of all 
about them. Nil actum reputans, dum quid ſupereſſet a- 
gendam. That is, it is their Maxim, to know no Reſt. How 
differs then Ambition from Slavery? As ſevere Exerciſe 
from hard Labour; the Thing is the ſame, only here it is 
Neceſſity, and there it is Choice; that is, there it is 
Wretchedneſs, and Folly too. | 


The Ambitious thinks all Happineſs is deriv'd from 
Compariſon, and that higheſt, and happieſt; is the ſame 
Thing: Nor knows that to be high, is not always to be 
happy; but to be happy, is always, and truly to be high. 
It his Notion is right, how have the Wiſeſt of all Ages, 
and all Nations been miſtaken ? Either they have perſe- 
ver d in an eternal, and obſtinate Error, in aſſerting Con- 
tent to be Happineſs, or he is not happy at all; for Ambi - 
tion imports an Abſence, nay, a Diſdain of Content. And 
indeed it has the Glory, if tis a Glory, of being far from 
it. Diſappointment in ſmail Things, gives the Ambitious 
no ſmall Anxiety; Succeſs in great, no great Satisfaction, 
becauſe there remains ſtill greater Things than theſe; and 
while his Heart burns at ſome mighty Point in View, it robs 
him of therelifh of thoſe conſiderable Enjoyments which 
Nature indulges to the meaneſt of her Children. TheSpring 
has no Beauty, the Auturan has no Taſte; much leſs has 
Wiſdom, or Religion. He is not altogether incapableof 
repenting of Religion, and thinking his Prayers a Lois of 
Time. Too juſt, I fear; is this Obſervation, which makes 
a Paſſage in Ariſtorle extreamly remarkable, who recount». 
ing the Vices incident to the great Men of bis Age, fays, 
u Indevotion was not one of them, but that they were ad- 
« ditedto the Worſhip of the Gods, on account of the 

« Riches 


7 
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« Riches which they had receiv d from them.“ But to re; 
turn, the Violence of the ambitious Man's Deſires ſets him 
at a Diſtance trom himſelf; he is never atHome to the pre- 
ſent Hour, but reaching, and gaſping at Joys to come; 
all in Poſſeſſion is contemptible. To what amounts then 
his violent Affection for thoſe Objects he purſues? Toa 
ſtrenuous Endeavour, by making them his own, to ren- 
der them contemptible as faſt as he can; that is, he ſeeks 
at once to gain a Bleſſing, and to deſtroy it: Nor in this 


only does the Ambitious appear to thwart his own Purpo- 
ſes, as will appear immediately. 


But Eirſt, let us obſerve that he cannot be extreaml hap- 
py inthe very Exerciſe of his Dominion, that fulleſt Guſt 
of all his Deſires; when he ſtands ſurrounded with many 
Circles of expecting, anxious Beings ; the whole Neſt ga- 
ping · wide, while he canallay the Cravings but of Few. 
He has not Morſels for them all. If he has any Humanity, 
it muſt touch it, to ſec himſelt beſiegd with eager Viſages, 
ſecret Pains, repining Hearts, diſappointed Hopes, that 
will ſtrike deep into the Peace of Families, and carry Diſ- 
treſs beyond his 1 and perhaps beyond his Con- 
ception ot it, 3 it theſe Stings of his Fellow. Creatures 

touch him not, e is ſill more to be pity d. . 


Seek not of the Lord Preheminence, neither of the 
King in the Seat of Honour. But call in the Waves of thy 
Deſire, climbing over one another for ever; bid thy proud 
Heart be till, and ſay to it, hitherto ſhalt thou go, and no 
farther : And let it, at leaſt, have the Bounds of the O- 
cean, as well as the Tumult of it. 


Among Ambition's Temporal Evils (for of thoſe on] 
1 ſpeak) muſt benumber'd the Terribleneſs of its Fall, 
which the Scripture ſets in the ſtrongeſt Light. It ſhews 
itina Flame of Eloquence: Inits Stile of Denunciation 
againſt it, it ſhakes Hcaven, Earth, and Hell, and ſhall it 
not ſhake the Heart of Man? Give me leave to ſet down 
at large, one remarkable Inſtance of this, collected from 
che Seriptures. 9 1 
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1 ſhall placethe Woe of Babylon in this Order, God's 


3 Threatning, his Word of Command, the Execution, the 
Reflection, the Conſequence, the Triumph. 


G Earth! Earth! hear the Word of The Threatning,. 


et the Lord, who is cloathed ina Veſture or Alarm, 
« dip'd in Blood, and out of his Mouth 


« goeth a ſharp two-edged Sword, and his Countenance 
« ſhineth as the Sun in his Strength. Put yourſelves in 
« Array againſtBabylon, round about: O thou moſt proud! 
* behoid I am againſt thee. Thou haſt harden'd thy 


« Heart in Pride. Thou baſt provoked the Eyes of my 


« Glory. Though thou ſhouldſt mount up to Heaven, and 


« fortity the Heighth of thyStrength,though thou ſhouldſt 


tt exalt thy ſclf as an Eagle, and build thy Neſt among the 


« Stars, I will bring thee down. O how lotty are thy 


« Eyes? O thou who dwelleſt on many Waters! Abun · 


« dant in Treaſure! Thy End is come. There ſhall be 
* Time no longer with thee. I have the Keys of Hell, and 
« of Death. Though thou art a fair Cedar ot Lebanon, 
tec though the Fowls of Heaven make their Neſt in thy 
«© Boughs, and under thy Shadow dwell all great Nations, 


« and thy Roots drink many Rivers, and all the Trees ot 


* the Garden of God envy the Multitude of thy Branches, 
thou ſhalt be but a fading Flower. I will tread the Wine · 
« preſs of the Fierceneſs and Wrath ot Almighty God. 
«* Wherefore glorieſt thou thy ſelf in thy Vallies, thy flow- 


« ing Vallies, thou back · ſliding Daughter? Though thou 


« filleſt the Face of the World with Cities, though thou 
« cloatheſt thy ſelf with Crimſon, and deckeſt thee with 
«« Ornaments of Gold, and thy Face with Painting; in 
«« yainthou makeſt thy ſelt fair, thy Lovers ſhall ſeek thy 
* Lite. The Ambaſſadors of Peace ſhall weep bitterly. 
«© Woeto the Multitude that makes a Noiſe, like the Noiſe 
te of the Seas, and to the Ruſhing ot Nations, like the 
** Ruſhing of many Waters, I will cauſe the Arrogancy 


© ofthe Proud toceaſe, and lay low the Haughtineſs of 


e the Terrible. Though thou art as a young Lion ot the 


Nations, and as a Whale in the Seas, they [hall bring thee, 


oy 


e ů In <li ‚ 
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up in my Net. They ſhall ſet thee a Bed in the midſt vf 
. & theSlain; thy Graves ſhall be round about thee: Becauſe / 
thy Caildren are grown fat, as Heifers at Graſs, and bel- 
« low as Bulls. | will ſer my Terrors in Array againſt thee, 
& the Arrows of the Almighty ſhall be in thee, they ſhall 
drink up thy Spirits. Though all * Nations, and 
Languages tremble before thee, I will ſmite the Bow 
«© from tby Left-Hand, and the Arrows from thy Right, 
« Give Wings to Babylon that ſhe may fly: In vain! the 
« Lame ſhall take the Prey. I will lay * upon the 
\ « Mountains, and fill thy Vallies with thy Height, I will 
« water with Blood the Land wherein thou ſwimmeſt, the 
« Rivers ſhall be full ot thee. The Beaſts of the Field, and 
F* the feather'd Fol ſhall aſſemble to the Sacrifice on the 
« Mountain; they ſhall eat the Fleſh, and drink the Blood 
« of Princes; they ſhall befill'd at my Table with Horſes, 
« and Chariots, and mighty Men of War. Tho' thou 
diggeſt into Hell, my Hand ſhall take thee thence ; 
*« though thou climbeſt up to Heaven, thence will I bring 
* thee dowtt; though thou hideſt in the bottom ot the 
« Sea, I will command my Serpent to bite thee, there, 
* will ſend up many Hunters againſt thee, and they ſhall 
« purſue thee from Hill to Hill, trom Mountain to Moun- 
« tain, they ſhall roll thee down the Rocks. Thou ſhalt 
* not lift thy ſelt up in thy Brigandine, thy Tackling ſhall 
* belooſed; thou ſhaltnot ſtrengthen the Maſt, nor ſpread 
et the Sail; there is a Cry in the Ships, Though thy Ship- 
* board is the Fir Tree of Senir, and thy Maſt the Cedar of 
«© Lebanon, thine Oars the Oak of Baſhan, and though the 
« Aſhpurites have made thy Benches of Ivory; thy Sail fine 
« Linnen with broidered Work from Egypt, Blue and Pur- 
« ple from the Iſles of Eliſhah; Zidon and Arvad thy Ma- 
* riners, and thy Pilots wiſe Men. Wilt thou fay before 
« him that ſlayeth thee, Tam a God? And when in theFire 
« of my Wrath I put thee out, I will cover the Heavens, 
« and make the Stars dark; the Moon ſhall be contouaded, 
& and the Sun aſhamed; I will ſhakethe Firmament, and 
« the Earth ſhall be moved out of her Place; Hell from 
<« beneath ſhall be moved tor thee, to meet thy coming; it 


* ſhall ſtir up the Dead, the chief ones of the Earth _ | 
Ss 4 ralle 
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& raiſe from their Thronesall the Kings of the Nations. 
«© The whole Creation ſhall groan! Thy Stars ſhall fall 
& down round about thee, and be ſtamped on the Earth. 


% The Lord maketh his Arm bare, he 

«© hathopen'd his Armoury, and brought * 0 W 2 ya 
« forth the Weapons of his Indignation; : 

his glittering Spear, and his Shield; and his Chariots, 
* from between two Mountains, two Mountains of Braſs. 
The Peſtilence goeth betore him, and behind him a 
« flaming Fire. He cometh up like a Lion from the ſwel - 
ling ot Jordan; in the Glory of his Majeſty he ariſeth to 
« ſhaketerribly the Earth. The Lord muſtereth the Hoſt 
«« to Battle. Lift ye up a Banner on the high Mountain! 
«. Exalt the Voice: Shake the Hand! Harneſs the Horſes! 
« Getup the Horſemen ! Stand forth with the Helmet! 
0 Put on the Brigantines! Prepare thee! Stand faſt! Go 
„ up O Rlam! Beſiege O Media ! Ye Kingdoms of Ara- 
« rat! Minni! and Aſhchenax! Ye are my Battle Axe. 
. Come up ye Horſes! and rage ye Chariots! and let the 
„ mighty Men come forth. Make bright the Arrows ! 
* and gather the Shields! Ariſe ye Princes! and anoint the 
% Buckler! Set up a Standard on the Walls! Make the 
5 Watch ſtrong! Prepare the Ambuſh! Caſt upa Bank! 
„Call the Archers! Spare no Arrows! Set the Engines of 
War againſt her Wall! With Axes break down her Tow- 
ers! Burſt her Bars ! her Pillars of Iron, and her Walls of 
% Braſs! A Sword! a Sword is ſharpen'd! Ah! It is made 
« bright! It is wrap d up tor the Slaughter. Their Horſes 
<«« Hoots are like Flint; and their Wheels like a Whirlwind. 
* Their Arrows ate ſharp, their Bows bent; the. Quiver 
« rattlesagainſt thee. The Valleys are full of Chariots, 
« the Horſemen ſet themſelves in Array at the Entering of 
the Gates. The Snorting of the Horſes is heard trom 
Media; the whole Land trembles at the Neighing of 
the Strong. Nations lift up a Shout againſt her, they ſer 
their Thrones before her Gates. They roar like a Lion, 


like a young Lion; they roar like the Roaring of the Sea. 
No Man ſhall ſpare his Brother. Curſed is he who 
* keepeth back his Sword from Blood. 


0 


D | « Lo! 
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The Execution. Lo! the Shield of the Mg hty is 
c made red; the Valiant are inScarlect, 


% The Chariots are with flaming Torches; the Fir Trees 


« are terribly ſhaken. They rage in the Streets, they juſtle 
«© one another in the broad Ways, they run like Lightnings, 
« the prancing Horſes | and jumping Chariots ! the Horſe 
ce is ſtruck with Aſtoniſnment; and the Rider with Mad- 
«© neſs. A Day of Wrath and Diftreſs; of Deſolation and 
« Darkneſs; of the Trumpet and Alarm! All Hands are 
4 faint; and every Heart melts. Their Children are daſh'd 
« to pieces before their Eyes; their Houſes ſpoil'd; their 
« Wives raviſh'd; their Women with Child are rip'd up. 


The Blood of the Souls of the lanocents is upon them. 


« Watchman! What of the Night / Watchman! What of 
the Night? Enquire! Return! Come / One Poſt runs 
* to meet another, and one Meſſenger to meet another, 
t to tell the King of Babylon that his City is taken at one 
End; that the Paſſages are ſtop'd, the Reeds burnt with 
« Fire, the Men of War affrighted. They ſcale the Wall, 
* they climb the Houſes, Death comes in at his Windows, 
« like a Thief. The Gates ot the Rivers are open'd; the 
“ Palace is diſlolv'd, Pangs take hold on them, as on a 
e Woman in Travel. They are amaz'd; their Faces are 
ce as Flames. They are fed with their own Fleſh; and 
4 drunken with their own Blood; as with ſweet Wine. 
« Howl O Gate! Cry O City! Bell boweth down! Nebo 
„ ſtoopeth! Merodack is confounded! They ſtoop, they 
* bow down together. Thou ſaidſt, I ſhall fit a Lady for 
« ever, I ſhall not be a Widow. Lo! Thy Sons have 
10 fainted, they lie at the Heads of all the Streets, like a 
wild Bull in a Net; they are full of the Fury of the 
« Lord. The Sword devours, it is ſatiate, it is drunk 
* with Blood. At the Stamping of the Hoofs ot the ſtrong 
% Horſes, at the Ruſhing of the Chariots, and the Rum- 
% bling of the Wheels, the Fathers look not back for their 
Children. The Mighty ſtumbleth againſt the Mighty, 


« and both fall together. They roar as Lions, and yell as 


«© Lion's Whelps. Her broad Walls are utterly broken, her 


' © high Gates are burn'd with Fire; in Fire her People la- 
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te bour; and labour in vain! Her mighty Men are taken, 
% their Bows are broken; I have made her Princes, her 
“ Wiſe, and her Mighty drunk with the Cup of Trems 
« bling, They ſleep a perpetual Sleep. O thou Sword of 
** the Lord! how long will it be before thou art Quiet! 
« Put up thy ſelf in the Scabbard; reſt, and be (till, 


« My Sword is fill'd with Blood; it is The Reflection. 
« fat; it is bath'd in Heaven, With the | 
4 Sole of my Feet have I dry'd up all the Waters of beſieg d 
% Places. How the Hammer of the whole Earth is bro- 
« ken? Babylon is fallen! is fallen! She that was great a- 
* mong the Nations, and Princeſs among the Provinces! 
The Glory of Dominion! The Beauty ot the Chaldee's 
*« Excellency ! The golden City, that went out by Thou- 
fands The Crown of Pride! Alas! alas! That mighty 
*« City, that was cloatb'd with fine Linnen, Purple, and 
e Scarlet; anddeck'd with Gold, precious Stones, and 
e Pearls! She who wascall'd the Lady of Kingdoms; that 
* crowning City, whoſe Merchants were Princes, and 
« her Traffickers, the Honourable of the Earth. That was 
* as a golden Cup in the Hand of the Lord, with which 
« he made drunk the Princes of the Earth, and the Na- 
« tions mad. Thy Pomp, and the Sound of thy Viol is 
te broughtdown tothe Grave; the Worms are ſpread over 
* thee. Thou art become an Aſtoniſnment, and all that 
« paſs by hiſs at thee. Thy Pile is deep and large, of Fire 


& and much Wood, and the Breath of the Lord like a S ream 


« of Brimſtone hath kindled it: the Breath of the Lord, 
« whoſe Fire is in Zion, and his Furnace in Feruſalem. 
«© Thy Tophet ſhall not be quench'd, Night nor Day, the 
ce Smoak of it ſhall go up tor ever, and for ever. Wild 
* Beaſts of the I ſlands ſhallcry in thy de ſolate Houſes, and 
7 doletul Creatures in thy pleaſ-nt Palaces; Satyrs ſhall 
*« dance there, they ſhall cry to their Fellows. It ſhall be 
an Habitation of Dragons and the Court of Owls. A 
Wolf of the Evening ſhall ſpo.l thee, and a Leopard 
* ſhall watch over thy City. 


D 2 « Thy 
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« Thy King ſpake, and ſaid: Is not this great Babylon 
cc which | have built, for the Houſe of the Kingdom, by 
« the might of my Power, and tor the Honour of my 
« Majeſty ? Iwill aſcend into Heaven; I will exalt m 
©« Throne above the Stars of God; I will be like the mol 
High. How art thou fall'n from Heaven O Lucifer! 
« Son of the Morning! Is this he that weaken'd the Na- 
* tions, deſtroy'd Cities, held Princes Priſoners, ſhook 
« Kingdoms, made the Earth tremble, and the World a 
« Wilderneſs? | 


The Conſe- Thou art caſt out of thy very Grave, 
quence, *© Thy Bones ſhall be ſpread before the Sun, 
| and the Moon, the Queen of Heaven, 
ce which Thou lovedſt; and before all the Hoſt of Heaven 
« which Thou worſhipedſt. Thy Name, Remnant, Son, 
«© and Nephew, are cut off. Thy Voice ſhall come out of 
« the Ground, like the Voice of one that has a familiar 
« Spirit, and ſhall whiſper out of the Duſt, Thy Sons are 
" = down to Hell with their Weapons of War; They 
4 have laid their Swords under their Heads; but their Ini- 
« quity ſhall be upon their Bones, tho' they were the Ter- 
« rorot the Mighty in the Land of the Living. 


* A — . Angel took a Stone, like a 
The Triumph, e great Mill-Stone, and threw it into the 
“ Sea, ſaying, Thus ſhall the great Babylon 
« bethrown down with Violence, and ſhall be found no 
« more for ever. O ye Heavens beaſtoniſh'dat this! Sing 
« Oye Heavens! for the Lord hath done it: Let the morn- 
s ing Stars ſing together; and all the Sons of God ſhout 
5 ent ei Allelujah! Allelujah! In a Voice, as of a great 
« Multitude, as of many Waters, as of mighty Thunder- 
« ings, Allelujah! Amen, Allelujah ! The Lord God Om- 
4 nipotent reigneth “. | 
Let 


—_— 
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0 Though a ſhorter Quotation would have ſatisfied my 


preſens 
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Let no Manimagine(as ſome ſeem to do) that the Excels 
lency of his Underitanding hinders him trom believing a 
Revelation, if he finds not ſomething beyond all buman 
Compoſition, in this. What Fire, what Rapidity, what 
Elevation, what Enthufialm, what Picture, what Pro- 
pricty, what Opulence, what Fancy, what Energy, what 

non Imitabile fulmen, is here? how Arouzing, how Di- 
vine, but how Terrifying too, is this? and its ſacred In- 
ſpirer forbid, that the Ambitious ſhould read it for their 
Pleaſure only. The fall of Ambition is not only poſſible, 
but probable; nay, the wiſeſt of Men ſays, he that exalteth 
his Gate ſeeketh his fall. And an Author of great Name, 
vrhen he is preſcribing Rules for the Ambitious, iays, that 
the beſt rule that can be given them, is, to prepare for a 

change of Fortune. Nebuchaduexxar, Julius, Sejanus, 
Woolſey, are only leading Inſtances of fallen Stars; Cn 
leſs Multitudes have been involv'd in the like Calamity, 
trom the ſame Cauſe, and fill up the Terror of theſe no- 
torious Warnings to the Pride of Man, 


On what did Nebuchadnex zar, on what does any ot his 
Succeſſors in Ambition ſet their Hearts? on little Things. 
Let any one remove his Eye from the moſt magnificent 
1 Parade, or Triumph, to the Expanſe of Heaven; and in- 


he — — 


preſent Purpoſe, yet ſince I deſugn'd this, likewiſe, as a Speci- 
men of a Work that endeavours to ſhew, in a manner yet un- 
attempied, the Genius, and Eloquence of the Pſalms, Pro- 
phets, and Job, ſuperior to that of all other Authors, I hope 
the Length will be excuſed. Prejudice on one Hand, and 
implicite Admiration, and Extaſy on the other, have left 
. Room, and Occaſion of farther adjuſting the Degree of Eſti- 
mation due to theſe Compoſitions, as Compoſitions; ſome Parts 
of which have reach'd ſuch a Height of Perfection, that hu- 
man Nature has not Ideas to carry her to aConception of any 
thing beyond it. Two Inſtance: of this Trath among many, 
are, : think, the ſix laſt Chapters of Job, and Plalm the 

104772. ö 
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ſtantly, what was great is little, what was Publick is Pri- 
vate. The Trumpet, the Plume, all that can enter at 
Senſe on the face of the Earth, ſeems Annihilated; and to 
dwell on it, ſeems creeping into a By-Path, a Digreſſion 
from the Grarfdeur of our Nature, and the true Majeſty of 
Life. Let not this be thought extravagant, it is ſtrictly juſt. 
And perhaps the beſt Reaſon why a great Part of the Crea- 
tion which ſeems of little or nolnfluence to our Well-being, 
is notwithſtanding within the Compaſs of our Obſerva- 
tion, is, that it ſhould lift the Thought, expand the Soul, 
diſparage the littleneſs of Things below, and inflame us 
with Reflections of a ſimilar Nature to this. 


But to come cloſe to the Point. What does the Ambiti- 
ous Man aim at? at Dominion, Principality and Power; 
at governing Nations, and making his Name great in the 
Earth, and who but the Puſilanimous, and Baſe, ſhall 
cenſure him for this ? whatever his Errors are, does he not 
thew, at leaſt, a Grandeur of Deportment, and a Magna- 
nimity of Heart? eſther, but altogether the Reverie. 


For, Firſt, As to Magnanimity. There is a Meanneſs 
of Spirit in paſſionately deſiring thoſe Things, the Con- 
tempt ot which requires a greater Effort of Mind, (that 
is a greater Magnanimity,) and beſtows a fuller Happineſs, 
than the Poſſeſſion of them. Magnanimity is a Reſoluti- 
on able to comply with the Dictates of Reafon when moſt 
difficult; if therefore Ambition is unreaſonable, (as I have 
ſhewn) it muſt be Puſilanimous. I will not therefore call 
the Ambitious an unhappy, or a guilty, (as | might) but 
what will touch him nearer, I will call him a little Man; 
and it that does touch him nearer, it will be a new Argu- 
ment to prove that I call him ſo with the greateſt Truth. 


As to the ſecond, The Grandeur of his Deportment. 
That is, his Diſtance from Subjection, and Servility. What 
then it it ſhould appear that no Man is ſo much a Slave? 
Dominion over others is indeed his Aim; but by that very 
Aim he moſt effectually ſubjects himſelf to them. Eve- 
ry one that can retard, or promote his Purpoſes, _ an 

k4 | | we 
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Awe over him; is the Object of his anxious Application, 
and ſervile Fear; diſciplines his Deportment, and pains his 


Mind. Not to expect is the only Means to be Free, and 


he is all Expectation, that is, all Slavery; while Dominion, 
nay becauſe Dominion is his only Aim. And thus it fares 
with all irregular Purſuits of Happineſs; they contradict 
the Purpoſe of God, and therefore muſt counter- act them- 
ſelves; for God will not be controul'd. He has affign'd 
other Means of Happineſe, and to convince us of it moſt 
ſtrongly, they that make not uſe of his Means, but their 
own to that end, ſhall not only fail of it, but their Endea- 
vours ſhall be their Hindrance,ſhall work them backwards, 


and ſet them at a greater Diſtance trom it. Thus the vo- 


luptuary juſt mentioned, while he too warmly purſues the 
Objects, moſt effectually blunts the Powers of Appetite, 
The Covetous, while he inordinately deſires to become 
rich, though he ſucceeds in all his Attempts, he fails of his 
End; nay fails ot it by that Succeſs ; God tochaſtiſe, and 
as it were, to inſult him too, giveshim the Thing, but 
witholds the Enjoyment; nay commands Abundance to 
make him poor. Thus, and thus only can that miraculous 
Conduct ot the Coyetous be accounted for, of whom 


Thirdly, I am about to ſpeak. The Covetous ſtrongly. 
expoſes human Nature by ſhewing us an Inſtance in one 
Perſon, how much ſhe deſires, and how little ſhe wants, 
For who ſubſiſts on ſo little, who graſps at ſo much? Ile 
miſtakesthe Means for the End; Money for Enjoyment; 
nay the Means in his Hands, makes againſt his End, and 
the Power of enjoying is an Inducement ts Selt-denial. 
The Sold that comes into his Poſſeſſion but changes its 
Mine, and is fatther from the Light than ever. His 


Impiety, and his Folly are equally groſs. As to the 


Firſt, He is often in Scripture call'd an Idolater, be- 
cauſe he worſhips his Wealth: As to the Second, 
That his Idol, like other Idols of old, requites ſeverer Ser- 
vice ot him than the true God; more rigid Auſterities than 
Religion enjoins ; his Toils, his Selt-denials, his ter- 
vent Devotion to Gain, is greater than that which might 
carry him to Heaven, Covetouſueſs is nothing but the 

D 4 Pain- 
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Painful Art of making Induſtry ſinful, Wealth indigent; : 
Influence diſhonourabie, Life ſordid, Death terrible, aud 


_ Heirs ungrateful without any manner of Guilt. 


nut to ſet it in the cleareſt and ſhorteſt Light; what is 
Wealth? a Security put into our Hands, that the Enjoy- 
ments of this World ſhall be delivered to us whenever we 
pleaſe, on that Title. Now it that Title rather denies, 
than gives us thoſe Enjoyments, it loſes its Nature; it is 
no longer a Title indulg'd to our Neceſſities, but it is a 
Warrant ſerved on our Folly, to deliver us over to Wretchs 


edneſs, to Shame, and ts Want. So that the Miſer has no 
. ealth. | | | | 


Nothing is ſo ſtrange as Man's inextinguiſhable Thirſt 
for more; nay, he pants atter that which he has. For I 
affirm that infinite Numbers have ſufficient Means of Hap- 
pineſs already in their Hands, and ſufficient Means is what 
they are reaching atter; for who needs more? But Men 


know not what they poſſeſs. How few have made an In- 


ventory ot their own Bleſſings? How few know what 
they do not want ? Hence, know thy ſelt was {aid to come 
from Heaven: For, without it, no Man can be content, 
Our Pains are from our Deſires, not from our Wants, 
For which moſt material Truth I ſhall mention two Ar- 
guments, 3 . 


Firſt, If we examine, we ſhall often find, that after burn» 
ing with ſome vehement Deſire, we are quieted by Deſ- 
Pair, as much, and perhaps, more happily, than we ſhould. 
have been by Succels. | | fg, 


Second, Let ſome great Pain ſeize us in our molt ra- 
pid Purſuit after what we imagine Eſſential to our Peace, 
and the ceaſing ot that ſuperior Pain will give us a momen- 
tary Conviction, that we werereally, then, happy, when 


we thought ourfelves miſerable, But Folly ſoon reclaims 
us as her own. 2 | 


If 


) 
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If we could lay aſide but two Things, Firſt, Our own 
Imagination, which makes us think Things neceſſury 
which are not; Secondly, Our Deference for the Opinion 
of the World, which makes us incapable ot being happy 
unleſs we are thought ſo, the Majority ot Mankind would 
be much happier than they, at preſent, imagine; they 
would grow rich extempore, and be more indebted to the 
Removal of an Error in Judgment, than to any poſſible 
Succeſs they could have in their Purſuits of Wealth. Our 
Error in the preſentCaſe, (as in moſtOthers)proceeds from 
| partial Views, from not taking in the Whole, Welook 
only on thoſe aboye us, which ſtrains our Hearts inPurſuit, 
and puts all our Faculties plainly on the Stretch; where- 
as it we lookt on thoſe below us too; it would abate our 
Ferment, remit our painful Intention, and inſpire quite 
new Sentiments of our own State. Now on our Senti- 
meats (which few obſerve) our Happineis depends. It 
lies in Thoughts, and notin Things. Things are opaque 
Bodies, which have no Light of their own, and are only 
capable of reflecting to Advantage the Gayety beaming oa 
them from our own Hearts, Hence, the very Unhappy fly 
publick, and pompous Scenes of Life; becauſe, while gay 
to others, they are dark to them, and therefore, more pro- 
yokingly ſo, than Retreat. It is not the Man's Bulineſ*, 
who deſires Happineſs, to increaſe his Riches, but to give 
his Underſtanding ſo juſt a Judgment of Things, and his 
Affections ſo rational a Temper, that he could not be more 
happy, though he were more rich. Nay ſome have parted 
with their Riches tor the Sake of Happineſs, But, in this, 
the Faith of Annals, in the Miſer's Opinion, will labour 


very much, 
5 The Foundation ot Error in this Point, is, all our Pains, 
and Pleaſures, are from Senſe, or Imagination, and not 
from Reaſon. Now content is an Art; J have learn'dto 


be content, ſays the Apoſtle, Neither Nature, nor Chance, 
nor Circumſtances can give it. The whole Body of Pa- 
gan, andChriſtian Ethicks are the Rules of this Art. Now 
| dhe Miſer profeſſes an Art directly the Reverie of it. He 
| 1 ä "ws 
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is wife, (which is auother Word for Happy is this Caſe,) 
who can ſay I have not much, but no Man has more, for 
I havealll want. Socrates ſaid with Wit, but with Judg- 
ment too, ** He that needs leaſt, is moſt like the Gods, 
% ho need Nothing. | 


 Fourthly, Jam to ſpeak of the Vain. This is the moſt 
diſtinguiſh'd Son of Folly, and has che moſt airy Happinefs 
of them all. HisBrothers before mentioned, thought them- 
ſelves tobe laugh'd at, laugh at him. He ſeeks his Felicity 
entirely in the Opiaions of others, and but rarely finds it 
there; for the World, by his very Name, has pronounc'd 
againſt him; from the Emptineſsof his Purſuit, and the 
Thinneſs of his Enjoyment, is he call'd Vain. The For- 
mer wiſh atleaſt for ſomething Subſtantial, but his very 
Wiſhis a Reproach. 4 | 


As the too Modeſt is pain'd by being in the publick Eye, 
he is pain'd by being out ot it. What a vaſt Expence is he 
at to buy Spectators? For to what other End is his ſplen- 
did Perſon, and Equipage, his large Parks, Palaces, Rivers, 
and Caſcades? How Expenſive? and how Uſeleſs? Senſe 
is too Narrow, it wants Compaſs to take them in; leſs 
Things would gratify that more. The Underſtanding 
condemns them; Childiſn Imagination only approves, — 
that too but for a Moment; what are theſe Pageantries, but 
larger Toys with which it plays a- while, and then grows 
weary of them? W hat are they, but huge Monuments of 
Miſtake, Subjects for popular Talk, and an immenſe Tax 
paid for Rumour, for ſure it cannot be call'd Fame ? 


How he gazes on, and touches, and retouches, and as it 
were ſolicits his ſhining Ornaments to give him ſome ex- 
traordinary Senſation, ſomewhate adequat toſthe Deſire 
he indulg'd for, or the Expectation he entertained from 
them ? but in vain. They were much more Powerful in 
Idea, than they are in Fact. It is falling in Love with our 
own miſtaken Ideas that makes Fools, and Beggars of half 
Mankind, 


The 
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The Vain is a Beggarof Admiration. Begging in an un- 
reputable Profeſſion; but as we aredependant Beings, we 
muſt all be Beggars in ſome Degree. The Scandal there- 
fore of this Practice depends on two Things, the Charac- 
ter of the Perſon trom whom, and the Value of the Things 
which we beg. Naw the Vain begs from all, even the 
moſt Ignoble ; and he begs Nothing; 1 mean, what turns 
to no Account. He is more noble that asks Bread, than 


he who asksa Bow, or the Glance of an Eye; for that is 
more worth. | 


In what does this Man lay out the Faculties of an im- 
mortal Soul? That Time, on which depends Eternity? 
That Eſtate, which well diſpoſed ot, might in ſome mea» 
ſure purchaſe Heaven? What is his ſerious Labour, ſub- 
tle Machination, ardent Deſire, and reigning Ambition? 
—to be ſeen. This ridiculous, but true Antwer, renders 
all grave Cenſure almoſt ſuperfluous, If the World was 
fill d with ſuch as theſe, all Arts, and Engines ot Diſcipline, 
and of Death, for chaſtiſement of Oftence, might ſeem 
needleſs; let the Law they violate, or the Power they ot- 
tend, but condema them to retreat, | 


But to come cloſe to the Point. What is it the Vain 
would have? He would be admired; he begs an Alms of 
Admiration from every Paſſer by, and his Happineſs ſtarves 
without it. Now what does this Deſire imply? ft implies 
that he cannot be happy without their Leave. 'Thus is he 
by Choice the molt precarious Creature on Earth. The 
molt precarious Creature is the moſt wretched, and, there- 
tore, the moſt precarious by Choice, is the moſt Fooliſh 
too; if any will deny that the moit precarious Being is 
moſt wretched, let them conſider that the Reverſe, the 
leaſt precarious Being, is the moſt happy, for thatis God: 
And the farther we are remov'd from Independency, and 
Selt-ſufficiency, the farther are we remov'd from that 
Standard of Wiſdom, and Happinels, 
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I ſhall diſmiſs the Vain with one Obſervation more, We 
ought particularly to guard againſt this Folly, for a Reaſon 
very particular too. Other Vices are promoted by Vices, 
but this is often nouriſh'd by Virtue it ſelt. 


Thus have I, I think, prov'd, That the voluptuous is 
the greateſt Self. denier; that the Ambitious is the greateſt 
Slave; that the Covetous has no Wealth; and that the Vain 
whoſe Idol is Admiration, is the greateſt Object of Con- 
tempt. 


The Conſiderations which have been alledg'd to the 
Diſcredit of human Happineſs have been, hitherto, drawn 
from general Topicks; one remains, that is too peculiar, 
We have lately loſt our King; that ſad Occaſion firſt ſug- 
geſted this Subject to me, which, now, it ſupports with 
an unwelcome Argument; for when our Sovereign fell, 


Nature her {cif emphatically proclaim'd © That all below "£1 


„ is Vain”, Too powerful a Supplement to this Dif 
courſe! | | 


Who, then, art thou who ſetteſt thine Affections on 
Things below? Art thou greater than the Deceas d? Doſt 
thou value thy ſelf on thy Birth? The moſt Highly. deſcend- 
ed is no more. Doſt thou value thy ſelf on thy Riches? 
The King of Britain is no more. Doſt thou value thy ſelf 
on thy Power? The Maſter of the Seas, the Arbiter of 
Eurete is no more. Doſt thou glory in thy Conſtancy, Hu- 
manity, Affection to thy Friends, or Encouragement of 


Arts : But I forbear, It is Ambition to be Grateful, 
when Princes beſtow. 


How lately were the Eyes of all Furope thrown on this 

t Man? for Man let me call him, now, nor contradict 

the Declaration which his Mortality has made. They that 
find him, now, muſt ſeek for him; and ſeek for him in 
the Duſt. What on Earth but muſt tell us this World is 
yain, if Thrones declare it? If Kings, if Britiſh Kings are 
Demonſtrationsof it? O Majefty! Thy Serene Og 
indeed 
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indeed is clos'd ; but, then, thou ſhineſt on us in th 
Meridian Glory, | 

I ſhalloffer one Obſervation on the Death of Princes, 
which if fullto my preſent Purpoſe, A Throne is the ſhin- 
ing Period, the golden Termination of the worldly Man's 
ProſpeR, his Paſſions affect, his Underſtanding conceives, 
nothing beyond it, or the Favours it can beſtow, The 
Sun, the Expanſe of Heaven, or what lies higher, have no 
Luſtre in his Sight, no Room in his pre-engag'd Imagina- 
tion, it is all a ſuperfluous Waſte, When therefore his Mo- 

narch dies he is left in Darkneſs, bis Sun is ſet, it is the 
Nightof Ambition with him. Which naturally damps 


him into Reflection, and fills that Reflection with awtul 
Thoughts, 


With Reverence, then, be it ſpoken, what can God, in | 
his ordinary Means do more, to turn his Affections into 
their right Channel, and ſend them torward to their pro- 
per End? Providence, by his King's deceaſe, takes away 
the very Ground on Which his Delufton roſe; it ſinks be- 
fore him; his Error is ſupplanted, nor has his Folly wheres 


on to ſtand; but muſt return, like the Dove in the Deluge, 
to his own Boſom again. 


By this, is he convinc'd that his ultimate Point of View 
is not only vain in its Nature, but vain in Fact; it not only 
may, but has actually tail'd. What, then, is he under a 
Neceſſity of doing, this Boundary of his Sight remoy'd? 
Either he muſt look forward, (and what is beyond it, but 
God? )Or, he muſt cloſe his Eyesin wiltul Darkneſs, and 
ſtill repoſe his Truſt in Things which he hasexperienc'd to 
be vain. Suck Accidents, therefore, however Fatal to 
his Secular, are the Mercy ot God, as to his eternal Inte- 
reſt; and ſay with my Text, Set your Affections on Things 
above, and not on Things on the Earth. E 20g 


Let us, now, from the Throne look back, (as from an 
Eminence, ) on the former part ot our Journey; We have 
paſſed the ſeveral Orders, Ages, Aims, Relations, Conſti- 


tutions, 
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tutions, Tempers, Paſſions, with the four great Impulſes 


ol Mankind, and have tound but one Report through theſe + 


ſeveral Stages of our Courſe; the various Witneſles con- 
cur, and bring ina full Verdict againſt rhe Happineſs of 
human Lite. They declare that all Mankind is united by 
Miſery, in ſome Degree, as by (what is leſs melancholy 
the Grave, to which it leads. 5 


And can this World enchant us ſtill ? And can we be born 
for this? Is this a Scene for Reaſon, that Emanation of Di- 
vinity to doat on? Is this the Fortune, this the Dower to 
which we ſhould wed an immortal Soul? Where then is 
the Difference between Reaſon, and Abſurdity? Between 
Immortality and the Beaſts that periſn? Be this their Hea- 
ven, (as properly it is,) but not their Lord's, but not Man's. 


I ſhall cloſe this Diſcourſe with a Picture of Life in Mi- 
niature, that your Memories may carry it the better: A 
Picture mere melanoholy, than that of this Giobe e er well 
clear of the Chaos; or labouring, afterwards, under all the 
— and Diſgraces, that an univerſal Deluge could in- 

ict. 


Thoughts with Behold a World! Where the Inhabi- 
Regard to the tants are not differenced by Happineſs, 
Aind, © and Miſery; but only by the different 

Degrees. and various Colours of Miſe- 
ry univerſal: Where the Memory is clouded with black 
Ideas of the Paſt; the Imagination over- looks the Preſent, 
and the Underſtanding, through Mercy is blinded to the 
Future: Where, every Paſſion may be calld Legion, tor 
its Evilsare many. Where, Men almoſt univerſally lay aſide 
intellectual Pleaſures ; are moſt ardent deſirers of Hap- 
pineſs, and yet ſubſiſt it on the moſt impotent Half of their 
Natures. Where, Anxiety of Thought damps ſenſual 
Pleaſure and ſenſualPleaſure inereaſes Anxiety ot thought, 
and impairs our Strength to ſupport it, too. W here, the 
Soul and Body are in perpetual E oltilities, aggrieving each 
other, and external Accidents ſeem ſuperfluous to * Mi- 

| ry 
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ſery ; thus the poor Man, like devoted Jeruſalem, beſieg d 


ogg and divided within, is a Complication ot Inte- 
city. Fo. 


Where, Succeſs muſt be procur'd by Tov Externals. 
our infinite Care, and Ruin follows on | 
the contrary , ſo that all the ſad Choice indulg'd to Man- 
kind, is, of infinite Care or Deſtruction. Beſides, the 
more we have of Credit, Wealth or Power, the more we 
may loſe; nor isany Manentirely free from the Appre- 
henſions of it; ſo that our Poſſeſſions imply and provide 
for our Miſery, Where, an independant Pleaſure is very 
ſevere: a dependent, very frail, Where, Pleaſure often 
exacts ſuch Hardſhips from her Votary, that Auſterity 
cannot improve upon them. Where, nothing pleaſes 
but in Proſpect, and to pleaſe in Proſpect only, is not to 
diſappoint alone, but to deride us, too. Where, what ex- 
alts the Spirits ſhortens Life by that Expence, and what de- 
preſſes, makes the ſhorteſt Life too long. Where, Days 
are long, yet Lite is ſhort. Where, we ſtand as in a Battie, 
Thoulands daily falling round us, and yet we forget our 
ewn Mortality; nay, are harden'd into an Inſenſibility of 
it, by theſe very Proofs of its Approach; and ſtart, like 
David, when wehear, ©* Thou art the Man.” Where, 
Experience, which is truly the greateſt Bleſſing of Life, is 
the ſevereſt Diſcipline of it, too; and Diverſion, which is 
ſuppos'da Bleſſing, only ſignifies that to ourſelves we are 
inſupportable. Where, Sorrow is as the Stem or Root of 
Lite; Joy but as its Flower, expected at remote Scafons 
only, then often blighted, or if it blooms, in Blooming 
dies. Where all is vexatious, or mix'd, or fugitive. Where, 
Paints aſſault us, Deluſions ſurround us, and Terrors hang 
o' er us. Where, ve are reſtleſs in Purſuit, diſſatisfied in 
Fruition, and perſecuted with Remorſe. Where, we are 
ever purſuing, and ever condemning the ſame Things; 
erer accuſing Hope of its broken Faith, and ever truſting 
on ; ever graſpingatter ſenſual Enjoyments, and ever im- 
Pairing our * for them. Where, Objects, as well 
as Appetites, decay; or it they laſt, laſt not to us, through 
the Fickleneſs of our Choice. Where, we are yearly bu- 


ry ing 
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rying ſome favourite Amuſement or Pleaſure; and they 
that ſucceedare leſs exquiſite, and full as mortal, Where, 
we ſpend moſt of our Days in climbing the Hill of our 
Fortune, which ſuſpends, by Labour any ſericus Thought; 
and when we have climb d it, and are about to change Toil 

tor Enjoyment, we ſtart to ſee our Grave ſo near us on 


t'other Side. Where, Life with moſt Men is to come, 
till it is paſt. | h 


To the Profeſſſons Where, the grave Employments of 
and Nature of Mankind are but ſtrenuous Follies; nor 
Things. differenc'd from thoſe of Children, but 
by their Magnitude, and their Guilt. 

Where, the ſeveral Occupations of Life are but Fortifica- 
tions againſt Want, and often frail ones, too. Where, 
among Profeſſions are the Lawyer and the Soldier, Pro- 
feflors of Quarreland Death; Fortune and Life their Prey. 
Where, the lufirmities of our Bodies demand and ſupport 
one Profeſſion ;the Infirmitiesof our Mind, another; and 
the Miiadventures of our Fortune conſtitute an ample Por- 
tion in the whole World of Literature. Where, the very 
Elements wage War againſt us; and have their lnundation, 
Shipwreck, Earthquake, Famine, Peſtilence, Volcano's, 
and Conflagration. Where, we cannot make way from 
our Doors, but through the Crics of Indigeuce or Diſeaſe. 
Where, Hoſpitals and Bedlams are publick Neceſſaries. 
Where, the very Appellations of a large part of Mankind 
can't be heard without Compaſſion; Widows! and Or- 
phans! Where, Tears are a Diſtinction ot the whole Spe- 
cies from other Creatures. Where, Youth often lau- 
iſhes like a Tempeſt-beaten Flower, and Age ſhews its 

njuries like a blaſted Oak. 


To Hiſtory. Where, Hiſtory, for the moſt part, is 
| nothing but a large Field of Mistortune, 
and to dip into almoſt any Page of it, is, to dip into Blood; 
into Blood, Perſecutions, Inquiſitions, Treaſons, Aſſa ſſi- 
nations, Sieges, Ser vitudes: Or if ſometimes a Triumph 
breaks through this general Cloud, as Lightning thro? 
-Night, it vaniſhes almoſt as ſoon; ard while it laſts, it is a 


Proof, 


. . 0 
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ger, chat dor many Ages it was L 
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Proof and Memorial ot Miſery; for what is a Triumph, 
but the gay Da of Deſtractionand Death“ Where, 
Hard- — drinking the Tears of — 
Innocence, and Sei-dofign, dane deen | 
Virtue of others, to its own latereſt the good An 
Ruin, (which abounds in in every Record) _ Peace 
more cruel than War. Where, 8 — 
to ſeek the true 
Notion of it; «ad it Was but fought ; it was not found, 
but reveabd athiſt, Where, the Pompsand Prancingsof 
y, ie but the ings of Woe. Where, the 
5 and envyd s have few of _ 
eds natural Death — diner Tragedy or 
ſuc Genermions : Strange! chat — Fra 
ſnould be the Objects of our Envy and Pity too! Strange 
too! that we ſhould have Sighs ent for more Miferies 
than our own, Where, the mot y would n 
their Courſe; and he was juſtly cenfur'd who wept over © 
tris Amy as mortal, becauſe not one of that numeteus 
Hoſt, dat might probably wiſh, before he found his Ed. 
Where arhdng the miny Arguments for a tutute State, 
the Mibery of this has been moſt Rrongly and aniverſalty 
inſiſted on in all Ages Swhich — an acute Senſe, 
and too ample a Conviction of it. Where, Crowns have 
—— 2 in our own — is 
the E 'd tor er? Mere, Self- murder, 
at ee — — Falzen; nxy, very extraor- 
dinary Methods have been mkentoreſinan even the tender 
Sex from this Horror. Where, half the Travels that have 
been wmdertook, halt the that have been enter - 
pra. the Volumes that have been written, have 
been R from Uneaſineſs of Heart and che laſt ate 
not more the immortal Momuments of heman Wit, than 
of human lufelicity. Where Happineſs is an Art, and Con- 
tent is an Art; what Libraries have been written to teach 
it? Whatever Succeſs they have in texching that, they 
— W and Dilcontent 
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To Friendſhip, Where, a Smile is often an Ambuſh, 
3 as it was on the Face of Domitian, on 
which it ſeldom ſhone, but when Rancour gather d at his 
Heart. Where, Enmity is ſincere, Friendſhip often a 
Name, and it is Ruin to truſt thoſe, whom not to truſt is 
almoſt a Crime, as a Relation, a Friend, a Brother! Where, 
many tall trom Credit, Fortune, Lite, with Caſar's Ex- 
clamation, * And this from thee ?” where provoking our 
Foes has not ruin d halt ſo many, as confiding in thoſe of a 
contrary Character. He needs no Foe, who is entirely at 
the Mercy of his Friends. Where, more Hearts pine a- 
way in ſecret Anguiſh for Unkindneſs trom thoſe who 
ſhould be their Comforters, than from any other Calamity 
in Life. Where, Bills of Mortality would ſcarce be mourn- 
ful, if Bills of private Calamity were in uſe. Who has 
not ſeen, who has not foreſeen, nay, whoalmoſt has not 
felt ableeding Neart ? whereevil Arts uſurp the Name and 
Portof Wiſdom, though ſcarce worthy to be call'd Cun- 
ning. Now Cunning is but the Top of a Fool's Character, 
and Wiſdom itſelf is but the Bottom or inferior Part of 
the mY an honeſt Man. Nulla Bona, niſi Ho- 
neſta. 0 | 


To Farily- Af» Where the honeſt, confiding Heart 
flidtion. takes a Virgin Flower into his Boſom, and 
, o  offten finds a Sting under it. Where, the 
fond Mother, to-day, looks with Tranſport on the Reward 
of her long Labour, and paintul Travel, which changes 
haps, to-morrow, the Cradle for the Grave. Where, 


| the feeble Father follows a favourite, an only Daughter, 


the Delight ot his Eye! the Reſt ot his Age! to her long 
Home, which he perhaps has wiſhed for himſelf in vain ; 
and ſheds thoſe Tears on her Aſhes, which ſhould expreſs 
his Joy tor the happy Diſpoſal of her in Life: Or perhaps 
the Caſe is ſtill worſe, be ſees her Youth, and Beauty, and 
Innocence, fallen into Arms, to him more dreadful than 
thoſe of Death, Where, the Son of ſome Great Houſe, 
its Hope, Joy, and Support, the ſole Heir of Riches, Ti- 
tles, and golden Schemes, falls immaturdly, graſp d by 

catn, 


— 
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Death, as the Pillars were by Sampſon; and the whole 
Structure is ſorely ſhaken, it it does not follow on his Fall. 
Where, many a numerous Family lives in Innocence, 
Peace, Plenty, Reputation, under the Wing of an indul- 
gent, prudent and induſtrious Father; the Father dies, they 
are ſcatter d, like a Sheat of Corn when the Band is broke, 
and become the Prey of Guilt, Want, Anxiety and Shame. 
Where, the Comforts of Life have their Pangs; their Jars, 
Jealouſies, Interruptions, Decays, and Extinction. Where, 
Grudge, Animoſity and Revenge wound deep; but deeper 
(when they wound) Relation, Friendſhip, Love; for Love 
has its Barbarities, and frequently may be miſtaken for Ha- 
tred by its Effects. There are ſometimes malignant Tem- 
pers in Families; ſuch domeſtick Maladies are like Ulcers 
* the * * Extremities cannot cure them, they cannot 

cut ott. ä IE . 


Where, the Night is an idle Dream, Mixt Thoughts. 
and the Day little better, Where, every ; 
one is Witneſs or Patient of Afflidt ion; ever telli g fad 
Tales of others, till he becomes a Tale himſelf; the Tale of 
a Day! and then is utterly forgotten, He Liv'd and dy'd, 
is an Epitaph for much the greateſt part of Mankind. 
Where he that has reach'd his Meridian is One of a Thou- 
{and, his Friends and Relations lie dead around him; half 
of his Converſation is gather'd from the Tomb. What 
are the Gay, Young, Beautitul, Brave, Learned, Wile, 
Good, in which he once perhaps was rich, what are they? 
a Tear! a Sigh! Where, Youth has the Pain of getting, 
Age ot leaving its Riches ; Affection being rarely ſtrong 
enough in us to make the parting with them agrecable. 
Where, Fears and Pangs, only give a Reliſh of the contrary; 
and our Pleaſure generally as it riſes from, ſoit endsin 
them, too. Where, the Pain of Impatience turns us over 
to the Pain of Satiety, ſcarce divided by the Moment 
of Delight, Where Pain is oftener ſunk by new Pain, than 
heal'd by Supervening Pleaſure > Where, real Evils are fre- 
uent ; imaginary; perpetual ; and the Happieſt thanks 
me other's Wretchedneſs, for putting him in mind, that 
ke is not the maſt wretched * elt. Where, I was hap» 
| 8 2 PY> 
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— 
—— ab — veal. 
'The prefer is all hat our Patent Nature, pr: gives 
us; aud that, like peeviſh Childzen, we dot tabe z 
— — cee eee 

our 'Lempee, we have nochiag at all; weare very 
— ou rather ſlarving our thin Happineſa on 
Dreams, and Shadowsof Good to Come; — 2 never 
to come; certainly, 1 to our 
Conceptions of them. Where, Man 


uch 


quick 
and terrible Reſant ment from the ſmalleſt — that 


it teſenables the Diſcharge of Ordnance at the Touchof a 
Reed. Where, to haveany Chance for Happineſs a Man 


mult poſſeſs che World, os deſpiſe is; now the Contempt 
of it, in him that poſſeſſes it not, is a Cheat, he does not 
keartily contemn it; he miſtakes his Ill will tor Contempt; 
and what is as untortunate, he that poſſeſſes it, does con- 
temn it; but not from Wiſdom, but Weakneſs, which has 
not the Skill to reliſh its Enjoy ments, as they deſerve. 
W here, proud Honour ſtands in the Place of meek Reli- 
gion, Honour tha: diſdains Compulſion, and that, conſe- 
quently, muſt ſtand or fall with Inelination and Humour; 
, therefore, thatrelies on Honour, relics on Humour, 
and he that relies on Humour, is a Fool, and muſt be a 
Wretch in the End. Where, the two Points the World's 
wiſe Man aims at, are, Firſt, to get tho better of natural 
Inſt ind, ſo as not to be beeray d by it into any Humanities, 
in which hedoes not find his owa immediate Account; 
Secondly, to ſur mount the Prejudices, and Timoreuineſs 
of Education, tp throw the Virtues and Vices into oneHeap 
likes Man; tfeace to be dravyn out, indifferently, as lme- 
reſtdireAs; Intereſt, which is his God and his Pible, the 
Cuſtom of the World, Where, many Men ſuppole you 
Knave, orconclude you 2 Fool; and call you ſo by thoir 
Protefſions of difintereſted Friendſhip; by which they 
only mean to ſteal your AﬀeRions, and the good Effects ot 
them. Where, Compaſſion, with ſome, paſſes for Weak- 
neſs, and you muſt ſuppreſs your Sighs, as in the Theatre, 
not to do laugh dat; hee e an Ideot, who: is 


not 
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not above being a Man. Where, Men feck not the Means 
of ſerving, but ap. Excule for not ſerving others; and 
Words their Name, and do not reveal, but cover 
the Mind; the Paſſions themſclyes, thoſe Berrayers of 
Truth, are taught to act a Part; the very Eye can lie, and 
that natural Window of the Soul has a Skreen before it, 
that you may not ſee through ʒhe only, vvho diſcovers his 
own lnteseſt, pives you a Key to his Heart: In a word, 
where the honeſi Man (ho alone is worthy of Geod) if 
he judges ot Men by himſelf, is undone. This may be 
call'd Satire, but, by the ſame Rule, the Scripture is a 
too. Where, todifiemble Injuries, is the greateſt Shock 
to Nature, and Shame to Honour, yet, at the ſame time, 
the greateſt Art of Life, Where, he that has not learu d 
the World muſt go out of it, or be a Jeſt, and an Untarty- 
nate in it; he that has learn d it, has learn d it with Diſci- 
pline, and by that time he is well Maſter ot the Game, his 
Candle is put out. It is hard to learu tae World, but harder 
to unlearm it; and not to unlearn it, will, one Day, prove 
more fatal. Where, we will not believe yeſterday, but 
hope favourably of to-morrow, as if then there would be 
a ne Sun, anew Nature, a new Selt; they pray for that, 
who almoſt curſe its Fellow. W here, Sorrow is fruitleſs, 
and Laughter is mad. Where, at the ſeveral Tides of good 
Fortune, the Head tells the Heart, well, now, we are hap- 
Py, Which the Heart ſcarce believes, or believes it imp 
citly: Whenever we ſay to our ſelves, let us fit down and 
enjoy Life, we diſcover the Cheat, like one deluded 
Perſpective, by bringing it to the Touch. Nothing wi 
do; Buſineſs, confidering Paſſion and Accident, is a Toil 
certainly; Idleneſs is worſe ; and Books are a weak Re- 
ſource; a Man ſhould no more read than eat, without an 
Appetite, if he does, the Book will be near as much amu- 
ſed and edified by the Man, as he by the Book. Where 
Miiltieudes, (Grange and ridiculous! but for the Horror of 
it) complain they have nothing todo, when every Step is 
a Step towards a Grave, every Minute an Approach to an 
Eternity: Beſides, it Men well knew the Buſineſs of this 
World, and would acquit themſelves like Maſters in it, 
Want of Time would be their great Complaint. 8 

that 
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that lays down but this ene fimple Rule, That be will be - 
in the Right wherever he is, or whatever he is abour, - 
will never have one idle Moment, tho he has not the im- 
portant Cares ot Nations, or even of Families, on his 


Where, the Paſt is a very Dream, and the Future a ſore 
Travel. W here, the tender Mother ſheds Tears over her 
helpleſs Infant, and the careful Father pours Groans over 
them both; Groans conſcious of the Preſent, and preſa- 


ging of the Future, Where ſometimes Nations groan, 
as one Man, under a Calamity ; nor is the whole 


Earth at all priviledg'd from the ſevere Condition of any. 
one Nation of it, Where, Nature is perpetually pourin 

her Children in vaſt Tides out of Time into Eternity; an 

the Survivers take the Evil, and refuſe the Good. They 
are but the more melancholy, not the wiſer tor it. Where, 
we are born with Pain, and die with Amazementt. Where, 
Life is the Slave of Miſery, and yet (moſt ſtrange and da- 
plorable ) the King ot Terrors is Death. | 


Sunt Lacryme Rerum, & mentem Mortalia tangunt. 


Almoſt the whole Book of Eccleſiaſtes might betran- 


ſcrib d as a ſcriptural Support of what is here ſaid; and its 


Author it is well known, received Wiſdom as an immes 
diate Gift from God, in Superiority to all the reſt of Man- 
kind. | 


I ſhall conclude by ſaying what is moſt true, that hu; 
man Life is like a diſhoneſt Creditor; it puts off our Youth 


and Manhood, with Lies, from Day to Day, then owns the 


Cheat, and gives our Age an abſolute Denial. 


The Deſcription of If this Account is juſt, as I think it is, 
human Happineſs. What is human Happineſs? A Word! a 

Notion! a Day-dream!a Wiſh la Sigh! 
a Theme to be talk'd of! a Mark to be ſhot at, but never 
hit! a Picture in the Head, and a Pang in the Heart of 
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Man, Wiſdom recommends it gravely, Learning talks 
of it pompouſly; our Underftanding liſtens to it eagerly, , 
our Affection purſues it warmly, and our Experience de- 
ſpairs of it irretrievably. Imagination perſuades ſome . 
that they have found it, but it is while their Reaſon is a- 
Keep; Pride prevails with others to boaſt of it, but it is 
only a Boaſt, by which they may deceive their Neigh- 
bours, but not themſelves; Felicity of Conſtitution, and 
Suavity of Manners make the neareſt Approach to it, but 
itis only an Approach ; Fortune, the Nature of Thiogs, 
the Infirmities of the Body, the Paſſions of the Mind, the 
Dependance on others, the Prevalence of Vice, the very 
Condition of (uncorrected) Humanity forbids an Embrace. 
Wine, Beauty, Muſick, Pomp, Study, Diverſion, Buſi- 
neſs, Wiſdom, all that Sea or Land, Nature or Art, La- 
bour or Reſt can beſtow, are but poor Expedients to heave 
off the inſupportable Load of an Hour from the Heart of 
Man; the Load of an Hour, from the Heir of an Eternity! 
If the Young, or Unexperienc'd, or Vain, or Profligate 
only were ſubject to this Weakneſs, it were ſomething ; 
but when the Learned, and Wiſe, and Grave, and Grey 
It ſhocks! it mortifies! and with Shame and Pity, my 
Mind turns from its Purpoſe, and goes backward with 
Reverence to throw a Veil over the Nakedneſs of my Fa- 
ther. Ina Word, the true Notion of Human Happineſs 
explained, is itſelf one of theſtrongeſt Proofs of our Mi- 
ſery. For how can we ſpeak more adequately of it, than 
by ſaying, It is that of which our Deſpair is as neceſſary, 
as our Paſſion for it is vehement and — 
Now ardently to thirſt, and unavoidably to deſpond, with 
Regard to the ſame Thing, and that Thing of Conſe» 
quence ſupream, is the Conſummation ot Intelicity. I 
know but one ſolid Pleaſure of Life, and that is our Duty 
how miſerable then, how unwiſe, how unpardonable are 
they, who make that onea Pain ? 


The Purpoſe of this Diſcourſe, as expreſs'd in the Be- 
ginning of it, was to put this World in the Ballance; and 
examine the Value of Things on the Barth. Now ſuch as 

is 
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—— their otyn Choice ; and it may be, t 
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briphren'd trom the Clouds, the thick Darkneſs 
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